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with the omission of the part of the 
royal protagonist is as feeble as it is 
trite. The season without its scan- 
dals; the session minus its intrigues ; 
society without its flirts; the draw- 
ing-rooms of dowagers without their 
gossip; the club—we take the stan- 
dard of the popular idea—without 
its rumours; Brighton without its 
divorces and divorcies ; Scarborough 
without its elopements — each of 
these, if the suggested bereftment 
were to be carried into execution, 
would seem institutions flat, stale, 
and unprofitable enough in all con- 
science. In a word, society would 
find itself op out of joint if 
any one of its recognised and es- 
sential orders or institutions were 
to be strai blotted out of 
existence. We hear, indeed, dim 
echoes of a report to the effect that 
the reforming of: off the face 
of the earth is a already in 
contemplation. The present is an 
adventurous age, and the pioneers 
of modern progress lightly rush in 
where the apostles of @ more old- 
fashioned and reverential creed 
would have feared to tread. There 
is no knowing at what point inno- 
vation is to stop. Who shall say 
that some plan analogous to Dean 
Swift’s famous proposal for the uti- 
lisation of infants in Ireland may 
not be next promulgated and 
carried? that one fine morning the 
world may not be startled with 
learning that an association has 
been formed for the extinction of 
old fogeys? or that a select parlia- 
ment of the disciples of social icono- 
clasm has unanimously a 
resolution to the effect that it is 
desirable that spinster ladies of a 
certain age should forthwith cease 
as an establishment to exist? It 
may be said that the world would 
still manage to get on if either of 
these measures of destruction were 
consummated ; that the network of 
society would not be wholly un- 
woven; that balls would still be 
given; that garden parties would 
not pass away ; that the fun of flir- 
tation would remain; and that we 
should have no serious reason to be 
merged in incurable regret for what 
had been done. Nor is it likely that 
fashionable humanity will find it- 


self, its pleasures, and its routine 
very perceptibly affected by the 
reduction and destruction of Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends, so far 
as they have yet proceeded. Sup- 
posing, however, they were to go 
a step further, and, not content 
with discharging working men from 
the docks, closing the doors of the 
Woolwich and Sandhurst acade- 
mies, and reducing the number of 
in prospectu ensigns in the line, 
were to come to the conclusion that 
it was, on the whole, advisable for 
the British guardsmen entirely to 
be eliminated from our wmoilitary 
economy, how would society feel 
then? Mr. Lowe might quite con- 
ceivably take it into his head, and 
infeet Mr. Cardwell with the idea, 
that these show sons of Mars in no 
way contribute to the sum of our 
national prosperity; that they are 
creatures ordained for purposes of 
consumption rather than produc- 
tion; amd that the sooner they are 
got rid of as domestic and military 
encumbrances, the better for the 
Government and the governed alike. 
We repeat our question— What, in 
the event of such a threat, wou'd be 
the feelings of society then ? ) ean 
protestations would there — 
would there not be—on the part 
of di ic mammas, of docile 
daughters, of the givers and takers 
of dinners and dances, and euter- 
tainments of every kind, order, and 
aguas 3 would be ro _ 
ings of coun carriage freights 
of be-muslined and paniered di- 
vinities, when, on driving down 
Pall Mall, they looked up im vain 
at the bay window of the compact 
little mapsion, which all the world 
knows is the Guards’ Olub, for a 
glimpse of those warriors mous- 
tachioed or imberbes, youthful or 
mature, who are, par excellence, the 
metropolitan depositaries of gossip, 
the central sources of myriad epi- 
sodes of flirtation— who, if the popu- 
lar view be correct, are the chosen 
sons of pleasure in all its phases; 
whose prime mission it is to saunter 
elegantly through existence; who 
flit like butterflies from one hunt- 
ing-ground of bliss to another; who 
know no more toilsome campaigning- 
ground than that of St. James ; who 














bivouac in Belgravian salons; and 
whose roughest billet is a well- 
selected country-house? The con- 
sideration of such a contingency, 
however improbable or remote, is 
sufficiently appalling ; and the most 
superficial examination into the so- 
cial uses of these gilded heroes, 
will serve to impress the mind 
with a wholesome sense of contem- 
plative horror at such a deprivation 
to humanity as that which—di omen 
avertant—has presented itself for a 
moment to our alarmed vision. 

At the first flash of panic conse- 
quent upon the bare conceivability 
of such a piece of official iconoclasm, 
it was natural, as it was polite, 
that the spectacle of feminine tre- 
pidation should be the primary 
object thrown out into lurid relief 
to arrest our imagination. It is 
true, as we shall presently show, 
that the disastrous effects of the 
abolition of guardsmen would not 
end here; but for reasons which 
may be shrewdly surmised, though 
they cannot be assigned with cer- 
tainty, the representatives of the 
army, in company with the repre- 
sentatives of the church, undoubt- 
edly enjoy a singular priority in 
the admiration and solicitude of the 
fair tenants of the drawing-room. 
Why, in passing, let us ask, should 
divines and warriors respectively 
occupy such a high place in femi- 
nine favour? Woman, we know, is 
essentially a creature who looks for 
what certain shortsighted traders, 
by-the-by, are now demanding—pro- 
tection. She is a clinging animal. 
It is her nature to trust to the strong 
to defend her in her weakness. We 
are not now speaking, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, of that partus tem- 
ports maximus, we had almost 
written pessimus, the aggressive 
championess of woman’s rights, 
whose war-cry is woman’s wrongs ? 
We have in view merely those crea- 
tures ‘not too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food,’ and ac- 
cording to this view, adhering to 
the antiquated notion that our ma- 
dames and demoiselles require their 
champions themselves, there is per- 
haps a natural fitness in the esteem 
in which they are pleased to rank 
the officers of the army, and the 
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officers of the church. The former 
they may aptly regard as the em- 
bodiments of the physical protec- 
tion to which their own physical 
feebleness may trust: the latter as 
the ministers of the potent weapons 
which are to guard them against 
ghostly foes. In the follower of the 
god of war they recognise the strong 
right hand which is to secure them 
against external injary and force: to 
the members of the priesthood they 
my look for that defensive armour 
which is to teach them to repel the 
attacks that are from within. Or 
shall we have hit upon a truer ex- 
planation of the phenomenon in 
question if we say that it is the 
association of heroism, ghostly or 
carnal, which the feminine imagina- 
tion weaves round the profession of 
parson and soldier alike, that con- 
stitutes the main attraction—that 
divine and warrior enjoy their 
popularity with our women because 
the susceptible creatures discern in 
each class so much typical valour, 
such undying capacity of endurance 
and effort? Or, lastly, must we 
take a much more prosaic view of 
the whole question than either of 
the foregoing, and believe that not 
an appreciation of romance, but a 
vivid innate sense of respectability 
is at the bottom of the feminine 
partiality? There is—pace the 
Misses Beckers and Cobbes of the 
day be it spoken—an intense con- 
servatism about women; an ine- 
radicable preference for the orthodox 
over the heterodox, a profound ap- 
proval of the established and recog- 
nised as against the disestablished 
and unrecognised. Now, the call- 
ings of priest and warrior are both 
conspicuously the reverse of anoma- 
lous. They are each of them state 
institutions; their position and 
their value are universally ad- 
mitted; their thoroughgoing re- 
spectability cannot for a moment 
be called into question. A clergy- 
man is supposed to be a gentleman ; 
officer and gentleman are conven- 
tionally almost convertible terms. 
The presumptive guarantee which 
either profession affords of the im- 
maculate irreproachability of the 
professor—are we to see in that the 
truesecret of the feminine preference? 
a2 
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However, whether either of these 
theories be true, or whether we 
ought to look at the matter from a 
point diametrically opposite to any 
of those from which we have re- 
garded it, whether the sentiment 
which impels some young ladies 
to flirt with curates in black coats, 
and others to ogle subalterns in 
red ones, be radically one and iden- 
tical, or whether it be different— 
those of our daughters whose men- 
tal organization inclines them to 
esteem the rigid proprieties as para- 
mount selecting the parson, those 
who have in their composition a 
wicked element of Bohemianism 
which causes them to admire the 
traditional character of the devil- 
may-care, wine-bibbing, girl-kissing 
warrior, fixing upon the soldier as 
the god of their idolatry—however, 
we say, this may be, the subject is 
one which we may not pursue 
further. The smiles in which the 
guardsian perennially basks arise 
from causes which do not involve 
the sifting of this problem to the 
bottom. He, lucky fellow, occupies 
a ground altogether different from 
that upon which his brothers (by 
courtesy) at arms stand. We have 
every wish to do all possible justice 
to the potential heroism of our 
guardsmen, but we cannot think 
that it is the association of pro- 
digious bravery, or extravagant ro- 
mance, or inveterate r-spectability 
which invests these fortunate crea- 
tures with the favour they enjoy. 
Society is pretty well divided into 
workers and non-workers; it pos- 
sesses its special elements of utility 
and its special elements of embellish- 
ment. Your parson may be all very 
well in his way—admirable in his 
parish, and as little objectionable 
as possible in his church. Utility 
and work—these are his specialities. 
On the other hand, the primary 
social function which our guards- 
men discharge, the final cause of 
their being is, properly speaking, 
the direct antithesis of this. They 
constitute the ornamental fringe of 
the parti-coloured network of so- 
ciety. They are things of beauty— 
we won't finish the quotation. It 
was said of a certain parliamentary 
speaker that he had nothing to say, 
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and said it in a very gentlemanlike 
way. Our men have nothing 
to do, and they perform it in an 
equally satisfactory manner. ‘ No- 
thing to do,’ that is, by comparison : 
all language is relative, and the 
social functions of the guardsman 
imply, in reality, about as much of 
total absence of employment as did 
those of the ‘ Cavalier Servente’ in 
‘ Beppo?’ — 
* But “ Cavalier Servente” is the phrase 
Used in pulitest circles to express 
The supernumerary slave who stays 
Close to the lady as a part of dress. 
Her word the only law which he obeys, 
His is no sinecure, as you may guess; 
Coach, servants, gondola he goes to call, 
And carries fan and tippet, gloves and all.’ 


It would be, doubtless, exceeding 
the limits of veracity to describe the 
duties of the guardsman as quiteas ar- 
duous as those which are here metri- 
cally portrayed ; but, on the whole, 
it is not too much to say that the 
labours of the guardsman on active 
service at home are not much in- 
ferior to those of the captain in an 
ordinary line regiment on active 
service abroad. On the authority 
of Corporal Trim we know what is 
the career of the foreign campaigner 
in a hostile land: ‘Standing for 
twelve hours together in the trenches 
—engaged, for months together, in 
long and dangerous marches—ha- 
rassed in his rear to-day—harassing 
others to-morrow—detached here— 
countermanded there—resting the 
pight upon his arms,’ and enduring 
what not other hardships. But dif- 
ferent though they may be in kind, 
do the duties which the guardsman 
has to go through differ much in 
severity of degree? Dancing night 
after night is almost as trying to the 
sinews and the system as an indefi- 
nite amount of marching and coun- 
termarching, or duty in the trenches. 
Are there not men who would far 
sooner face an enemy’s fire than the 
artillery, bewitching or irate, of 
feminine eyes? A colonel who is a 
bully, is, after all, not very much 
worse than a mistress who is a 
tyrant and a coquette. It may bea 
mortification to human nature to be 
summoned to parade at unseason- 
able hours; but to be liable to be 
summoned to ride, pic-nic, garden- 

















party, flower-show, or féte end- 
essly, and with the utmost brevity 
of nuisance, is a dispensation in 
which the finger of a severer fate 
may be recognised by some. It is 
really a question between the hard- 
ships of drawing-room duty and 
camp duty; and we have not the 
slightest doubt that if a well-worked 
chaperon was to be consulted on the 
point, she would say that the latter 
was infinitely the preferable of the 
two—the less monotonous and the 
more inspiring. 

We may as well state at once that 
we are not concerned here with the 
traditional guardsman of muscular 
romance. Him we know well, and 
too well, already: intus et in cute 
novimus. We know him in all his 
different degrees, kinds, orders, and 
types—from the giant whose face 
wears the appearance of a promis- 
cuous jungle of tawny hair, down to 
the beardless pink-and-white young- 
ster, with hands delicate as a woman, 
but with a grasp like a vice; who 
toys effeminately with his silken 
moustache, but who, if it was re- 
quired to fell an ox, would certainly 
not prove unequal to the occasion ; 
who is the pet of the drawing-room, 
but an uncommonly dangerous op- 

ment in the prize-ring; who 

reaks a woman’s heart as compla- 
cently as he pares his nails or drinks 
his claret; who has a penchant to- 
wards contracting official connec- 
tions within the province in which 
Lord Penzance reigns; and who is 
alternately blessed by languishing 
blondes as an angel, and cursed by 
amorous brunettes as a monster of 
inhuman cruelty. Blessings or 
cursings, it makes little difference 
enough to your ‘ Berties’ and your 
‘Seraphs’ and your ‘Cherubs, to 
quote the approved sobriquets 
given by these fiction-mongers to 
the curled, cool, cynical, waxen- 
faced young puppies who go in for 
an intrigue merely that they may 
regale their Eton schoolmates in the 
smoking-room with its details, and 
inveigle magnificent heroines in 
love-traps, in order that they may 
discuss the absurdity of the situa- 
tion over their burgundy after 
dinner, or‘in the intervals of loo at 
night. The ideal guardsman of this 
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mode has held the stage quite long 
enough. Mr. Whyte-Melville has 
a great deal to answer for, in re his 
uncommonly clever and amusing 
‘Digby Grand ;’ and from the 
spawn of Mr. Lawrence’s sensa- 
tional imagination a host of feeble 
imitators have developed a very 
disgusting crop of coxcombs, brag- 
garts, and libertines. 

We have already sketched in ont- 
line the guardsman as he is, and 
have indicated his uses as they are. 
It is his business to act as a sort of 
ornamental figure-head for society 
generally, to hold himself in con- 
stant readiness for drawing-room 
duty of all kinds, and for every 
occupation which can be considered 
legitimately to come within the 
range of drawing-room duty. The 
House of Commons is said to be the 
very best club in London; and what 
is said of our representative assem- 
blage at Westminster may be said 
with equal truth of our Guards. It 
would, indeed, be possible to insti- 
tute a very reasonable comparison 
between the senator and the guards- 
man. Social patronage of a certain 
order comes legitimately within the 
province of each. Your average 
guardsman can scarcely be said to 
have any profound critical insight 
into the rationale of literature or the 
fine arts. His verdicts may possess 
the merit of terseness and some- 
times of truth. It was once the 
fashion for the man of war to ignore 
the arts of peace; for the wielder of 
the sword to despise the wielder of 
the pen; for the soldier, whose drama. 
is action, to look with contempt 
upon the artist whose action is 
drama. The times have changed 
now, and the guardsman has de- 
veloped into a patron of literature 
and the stage—of ‘the profession’ 
generally. Other than purely mili- 
tary circles possess their charm for 
him. You shall see him at intellec- 
tual or literary clubs. He is pro- 
posed for the Garrick or the Arts as 
a gentleman endowed with literary, 
artistic, or scientific sympathies, as 
the case may be. He carves his way 
into minor associations of a similar 
kind, and is good enough to record 
his opinion to you, after he has 
been spending the evening in one of 
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these haunts, that ‘these literary 
fellows are so devilish amusing, you 
know.’ The guardsman is in great 
foree generally on ‘ first nights’ at 
theatres. On such occasions you 
can very often see a group of these 
gentlemen making their way into 
the stalls, just as the piece of the 
evening is going to commence. 
They are obliging enough to give 
their neighbours generally the bene- 
fit of their critical opinions, in tones 
sufficiently audible, as the interest 
of the drama unfolds. You can 
scarcely fail to recognise the guards- 
man by the intimate personal know- 
ledge which at such times he lets 
you understand he has of the actors 
and the actresses. Perhaps he is 
going to sup with some of them 
when the performance is over; at 
any rate, he will find opportunity 
to give them a few words of en- 
couragement behind the scenes, be- 
tween the acts. If the play is a 
success, it is something to know 
what a guardsman thinks; if it 
fails, well, this public-spirited son 
of Mars has done all that his per- 
sonal presence and marked appro- 
bation can do to contribute to an 
opposite result. There is a certain 
little sodalitium, whose head-quar- 
ters are in one of the streets imme- 
diately contiguous to the Strand, 
famous—the better halves of the 
members will correct us, infamous 
—for its late suppers in particular, 
and late hours in general. Here the 
gentlemen of ‘the profession’ love 
to congregate and regale themselves 
on tripe and sausages: here, too, 
you will occasionally discover a 
small batch of guardsmen. They 
are telling their favourite actor 
what they think of his play that 
night, and their protégé acknow- 
ledges the compliment with thanks, 
or receives the rebuke with hu- 
mility. The conscious exercise of 
this power ot patronage is pleasant 
enough for the warrior; but how 
about the object of it? Well, if 
the protégé chooses to acquiesce 
in this approving condescension, 
which is tantamount to good- 
natured contempt, he knows best, 
and there is nothing more to be 
said. 

_ You will never go to a public 


dinner, in the present day, given to 
some great representative of literary, 
pictorial, or histrionic art, without 
discovering an iwposing ornamental 
fringe of guardsmen duly decorating 
the table. The next morning you 
may take up the paper and find 
that ‘at the farewell banquet given 
last night to Mr. So-and-so, in addi- 
tion to a large array of genius, there 
was & numerous attendance on the 
part of gentlemen of rank and 
fashion.’ Sit next to one of these 
luminaries of the feast, and you will 
have the opportunity of hearing his 
opinion on the topics of the day 
generally. He will discourse on 
art, literature, or the stage. Hie 
vocabulary of panegyric may be 
somewhat limited: there may be 
discernible a decided tendency fre- 
quently to recur to the regulation 
epithets and expletives of ‘deuced 
clever’ and ‘internally good; but, 
after all, he gives you a view, and 
as, to a certain extent, the guards- 
man is the representative of a large 
and important social section, and 
neither actor nor author appeals to 
a class public, the view is not with- 
out its value, and is, as such, worth 
having. 

These histrionic proclivities of the 
guardsman render him, as a rule, 
remarkably serviceable in the ma- 
nagement of amateur theatricals. 
On such occasions it is clearly his 
mission to be utilised to the utmost 
extent. It is a real charity to teach 
him to occupy his time. And, on 
the whole, he does not dislike the 
sense of the importance which at- 
taches to him as a man idle, indeed, 
by nature, but capable of great 
things by art. Once fairly rouse 
him into energy, and he is inde- 
fatigable. He will hunt up acting 
editions with exemplary patience, 
will go into the mysteries of the- 
atrical costume; nay, if he has any 
dexterity with his pencil—an ac- 
complishment not as uncommon 
with the class as might be expected 
—he will very likely condescend to 
devise a dress himself. There is 
something quite touching in the 
spectacle of the careful study which 
the bearded warrior will give to the 
part that he is called upon to get 
up. He carries it about with him 











in his pocket; you may see him 
taking fitful glances at it in the 
siu0king-room of his club; it lies on 
his toilet-table while he is occu- 
pied with his back hair; he will ask 
you, in beseeching tones, to dodge 
him in it, for the purposes of test- 
ing his perfection. For two or three 
whole weeks before the eventful 
night you may know, from his pre- 
occupied look, that there is seated 
upon his manly bosom the burden 
of a great care. In his solitary 
moments he rehearses before the 
looking-glass; when he is in com- 
pany he is given to fits of moody 
reverie, during which you may ob- 
serve his lips mechanically moving, 
as if in silent soliloquy with himself. 
The poor fellow is, in truth, repeat- 
ing to himself the lines which he 
has to commit to memory and to 
deliver to an enraptured audience 
in a West End or country house 
drawing-room. Society is under a 
great debt to its self-sacrificing 
hero. 

But the demands of society upon 
its guardsmen do not end here. 
It is well worth while to notice the 
effect of the entrance of one of these 
tawny-moustachioed, immaculately- 
arrayed warriors into a drawing- 
room of fair occupants. 

‘By Jove, enough to make a 
fellow nervous, you know: ain’t 
much up to that kind of thing, you 
know,’ the poor fellow will tell you ; 
‘ but hang it, positively feel inclined 
toblush. By Jove, those girls, they 
literally mob one when one comes 
into the room ; expect you to know 
everything, you know—who’s dead, 
buried, or married; who's eloped 
with who? Strict grammatical 
accuracy is not always our guards- 
man’s strong point, perhaps we 
should rather say it is the excep- 
tion. ‘ What's the betting on Mrs. 
Flinder’s bolting with Skyaway 
before the season’s out, and all 
that sort of thing, you know. Gad, 
a fellow feels quite overcome, you 
know.’ 

And as Captain Fitzinain finishes 
this unusually eloquent address, he 
sinks down into his easy-chair ex- 
hausted, overcome with a sense 
of the commensurate magnitude of 
the claims of society upon him, and 
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his own policy of enterprising self- 
sacrifice. As the man of war re- 
freshes himself with nicotine, the 
true nature of his position begins 
to dawn upon him. He begins 
vaguely to comprehend that a man 
who plumes himself on nothing to 
do, may gradually discover that 
there is nothing which he is ex- 
pected toleave undone. Nunguam 
magis negotiosus quam cum vtiosus— 
we beg the captain’s pardoa for 
troubling him with ‘ that confounded 
Latiao,’ which he probably left be- 
hind him when he quitted Eton; 
but we cannot repress a quotation 
which is so singularly apt. 

‘People work me like a galley- 
slave. Think we can be always at 
their beck and call: on my honour,’ 
continues our friend, ‘to hear the 
way in which they suggest dinners 
at Richmond, picnics, and the deuce 
knows what else, would fancy that 
a fellow only lived to please ’em. 
By Jove, I swear I’ve engagements 
half a dozen deep for the next 
three weeks. Can’t dine quietly 
without having to rush off to some 
infernal place, Gad, it’s killing me. 
I think I shall make a premature 
bolt for the moors.’ 

The pictureso graphically sketched 
by the well-to-do victim of his situa- 
tion is in all its essentials perfectly 
correct. Society is very properly 
exiyeant withits pets. The guards- 
man is not allowed the free run of 
salons and boudoirs for nothing. 
He must expect to contribute his 
proper share towards the amuse- 
ment and gratification of his idoli- 
zers. Such being the case, it is 
quite true that he is expected to 
know everything—everything, that 
is, which constitutes valuable and 
entertaining knowledge in the eyes 
of the fashionable world. Scandal, 
gossip, chit-chat— these are his 
métier, Your guardsman is able to 
whisper into feminine ears all the 
latest naughty doings of great 
people, the while he twirls their 
fair owners round in the valse, as 
well as to make agreeably heartless 
love to them when he has secured 
them a seat in the intervals of a 
dance, or has planted himself by 
their side behind the judicious 
shadow of umbrageous orange trees 
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in improvised conservatories, or he 
is good for nothing. Any guards- 
man properly organised, and with 
a decent regard for his own posi- 
tion, or the feelings of others, must 
be always ready to make up a party 
whose mission it is to discuss white- 
bait and flirtation at Greenwich, or 
to inhale sentiment and perfume on 
the graceful terraces of refined 
Richmond. He will not be consi- 
dered to have completed the mea- 
sure of social perfection unless he 
can whip a team of four in style; 
and if he desires to insure universal 
approbation, it is above all things 
expedient that he shall keep a 
yacht. 

*In these days,’ says Mrs. Mayne- 
chance, ‘ young men make such a 
show on nothing, that it is almost 
impossible to be sure who has 
something.’ 

The possession of a yacht, how- 
ever, and a good supply of servants, 
and a decent equipage, constitute 
material guarantees which even 
Mrs. Maynechance is disposed to 
accept as highly satisfactory ; andif 
the guardsman satisfies all these re- 
quirements, he is quite certain to be 
a marked man. Not merely will 
he be idolized by daughters, he 
will be hunted down by mammas. 
His escort to fétes, flower-shows, 
and what not else, will be in endless 
request. He can muse with satisfac- 
tion over the knowledge that the 
feminine heartburnings and jea- 
lousies which he excites are endless. 
If he is cynical enough to enjoy the 
spectacle of the torture which femi- 
nine suspense inflicts, he can play 
off this dowager against that, and 
can raise the ambitions of that miss 
only to fire the rivalry of this. 
Finally, he may disappoint an ex- 
pectant world by taking flight one 
tine morning to Norway, when 
scheming parents are hottest on his 
traces, and may subsequently arouse 
all the fierce passions of vindictive- 
ness which the breast of woman 
knows—and they are neither feeble 
nor few—by next showing himself 
in the saloons at Baden as the 
esquire of the notorious Russian 
operatic songstress Madlle. ——. 
But the next season comes: his pec- 
cadilloes have passed away; his 


escapades are forgotten and for- 
given; the popular game called 
‘hunting the rich guardsman’ re- 
commences, and the sport is as keen 
as ever. ‘So fares the soldier and 
so wags the world.’ 

Not that we wish it to be sup- 
posed that to be a guardsman it is 
at all necessary to be a Croesus: 
or that opulence is an indispensable 
requisite for the guardsman’s popu- 
larity. There is probably no class 
of men in England who can, on an 
emergency, make impecuniosity 
wear so attractive a countenance as 
the members of this gallant regi- 
ment. For instance, it is generally 
known that Reginald Lacqueacre 
has not a penny wherewith to bless 
himself—that he has neither funds 
in the present nor expectations in 
the future. Still it is a fact that 
he finds his path in life strewed 
with roses, and that whatever his 
hand attempts to do, lo and behold 
it prospers. How does he manage it 
all? Some persons say it is his ad- 
mirable waltzing which does it all ; 
others are of opinion that our friend 
Reginald has discovered the secret 
of success in perpetually steering 
clear of indulgence in fermenting 
fluids — keeping his head in a 
chronic state of translucent clear- 
ness, and in being an infallibly 
dead shot at covert. If you ask 
Ensign Splinter—who is uncom- 
monly jealous, by-the-by, of Mr. 
Lacqueacre’s riding— he will tell you 
that Topbar pays him a regular 
salary to ride his horses, and that as 
for the residue of his income, the less 
said about that the better. How- 
ever this may be, Reginald’s career 
is successful. He has a most won- 
derful knack of conciliating ¢iplo- 
matic mammas, and he is allowed 
the run of their drawing-rooms, and 
the unshaded sunshine of their 
daughters. But then Reginald is 
such a useful fellow. Somehow 
or other, if you want a card for any 
unusually select assemblage, you 
have but to mention your require- 
ments to this gallant officer, and 
the chances are, that within twenty- 
four hours it is duly deposited with 
yourhall porter. Thereare rumours, 
indeed, going to the effect that 
old Bullion receives a hint from 




















Mrs. B. never to bother Mr. Lacque- 
acre for the repayment of the 
little sums which are periodically 
paid by that convenient capitalist 
to Reginald’s credit at his banker’s, 
in consideration of the countless 
services which he (Mr. Lacqueacre) 
is able and willing to perform for 
the substantial house of Bullion. 
But these rumours are, of course, 
calumnies, though, for the matter 
of that, Reginald Lacqueacre will 
assure you that it is emphatically 
necessary to live. And so this 
gilded butterfly—a type of a not in- 
considerable class—flutters through 
existence, flitting from one saloon 
to another, gathering a sweet here 
andafavour there. Yes, decidedly, 
guardsmen are a very ornamental 
order of beings: who, after the 
sketch which we have given of their 
salient functions, shall deny them 
the additional credit of utility ? 
Well may we ask—What would 
society do without its guardsmen ? 
Where would be so many of the 
episodes which each recurring sea- 
son brings? Where would be the 
standing dishes at our entertain- 
ments, the figure-heads of our feasts, 
the centrepieces of our garden 
parties? To sweep the genus 
guardsman off the face of the earth 
would have much the same effect 
as to rob our dinner-tables of their 
floral decorations, our social queens 
and princesses of their perfumes and 
their powder. We have purposely 
not dwelt upon the ideal guardsman 
of the boarding-school miss, and 
have only touched in the lightest 
manner on the guardsman of mus- 
cular fiction. ‘The gallant fellow 
requires no meretricious ornament 
of this description to make his 
social value felt. We have said 
quite enough to indicate his uses 
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and position in our social economy 
if we look at him simply as he is, 
if we contemplate him in his plain 
unvarnished condition. As such, 
and as nothing more, we have seen 
him: we knew what he is worth, 
and for what he is worth we take 
him. He furnishes a kind of con- 
necting link between two worlds— 
the world of the club, on the one 
hand, and that of the drawing- 
room on the other. It is because 
he is so well acquainted with the 
former that he is so warmly wel- 
comed in the latter: it is because 
he is so profoundly versed in the 
rude gossip of men that he is hailed 
as such a godsend by circles of 
refined women. He is a sort of 
Mercury, perpetually occupied with 
conveying messages of scandal and 
tittle-tattle from the club smoking- 
room to the perfumed saloon. 
Knowing everybody, everybody is 
glad to know him. ‘Peace has its 
victories as well as war;’ and the 
guardsman at home, when the 
thunders of war are silent, is quite 
as busily occupied in his own par- 
ticular way as his brother who is 
engaged in campaigning abroad. 
The one has to uphold the honour of 
his country in the land of a foreign 
foe, the other has to vindicate his 
own reputation in his native metro- 
polis as a man of fashion and 
society. The two careers are, in- 
deed, distinct; but the toils which 
they each respectively imply are 
nearly equally arduous. It is the 
officer in an average line regiment 
who returns thanks on the occasion 
of any public festivity for the 
army: itis the guardsman who is 
the chosen representative of the 
ladies: and this fact is the signi- 
ficant symbol of a great many 
others. 
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WANTED—A PEABODY FOR THE PECUNIOUS CLASSES, 


TEXT to being a rich man, in 
these days, it is best to be a 
poor man—that is an avowedly 
poor man, with no mistake about 
the matter. In that case you have 
nothing to do but to go quietly 
about your business, take every- 
thing that people offer to give you, 
and have your condition amelio- 
rated at your leisure by philan- 
thropic schemes. It must be a 
happy life: surrounded by friends; 
with statesmen ventilating your 
grievances in the senate, and jour- 
nalists writing up your wrongs in 
the press ; pleasant noblemen taking 
a personal interest in you; hun- 
dreds of persons dependent, for the 
positions they hold, upon their wil- 
jingness to do you good; and above 
all—and this is itself an inestimable 
blessing—with no appearances to 
keep up! 

A duke in distress—and such 
things are—is an object of pity, 
because nobody knows what to do 
with him. His friends can lend 
him a little money—a drop in the 
ocean of his requirements—but he 
has no sympathising public to help 
him. Indeed the public are dead 
against him. Philanthropists dare 
not deplore his misfortune; the 
press bullies him right and left. 
His title may get him the director- 
ship of a company or two, with the 
fee of a couple of guineas for at- 
tendance at Board meetings; or, if 
not married already, he may utilize 
his title by an alliance witha female 
soapboiler. But failing some of 
these resources, he can never be- 
come the poor man whom every- 
body is willing to help. It is a sad 
case. Still there is some consola- 
tion in his exalted rank. A duke’s 
a duke for all that—and a sense of 
this fact must be a solace to him in 
the darkest moments of affliction. 

The distressed duke is, after all, 
not such an object of pity as the man 
with a mediocre income who wants 
a little more than he has, and wants 
a little more every year as he sees 
his expenses increase, and the prices 
of everything steadily rising, through 
the preposterous state of prosperity 


at which the country bas arrived. 
The fact is that people of the kind 
—having but a few hundred a year 
at the best, and no prospect of a 
sudden accession of fortune, are 
daily finding it more difficult to 
live. For this class there is no 
Peabody; and the direction given 
to so large a portion of that great 
benefactor’s bounty for the benefit 
of the poor, suggests one of the 
principal wants of those of mode- 
rate means. 

Like everybody else they must 
have a place of residence as a first 
necessity, and places of residence 
for persons who must be in London 
every day are becoming more costly 
every year. In town itself, com- 
fortable accommodation is arriving 
at prohibitive prices. You may go 
into shabby little streets and get 
houses at comparatively small cost; 
but even these are always being 
turned into shops, or pulled down 
avd improved off the face of crea- 
tion. In thoroughfares of social 
repute parts of houses alone cost 
more than people of moderate re- 
sources can manage to pay; and 
the consequence is that the suburbs 
become a necessary alternative. I 
have not a word to say against the 
suburbs, where a pleasant little 
house is a welcome refuge from the 
dust of the town. But suburban 
houses are also rising in price; 
their rents are far higher than they 
were a few years ago; and they are 
spreading to such an extent as to 
become distressingly distant. Truly, 
you may live on a line of railway, 
and save a great deal in point of 
time; and for a short distance the 
railway gives an agreeable mode of 
locomotion. But everybody cannot 
live near the station, and the con- 
venient houses increase yearly in 
value; so people are driven to long 
distances, which are especially vex- 
atious to those who have to traverse 
them daily. There are—I scarcely 
dare venture to say how many— 
hundreds of clerks and others with 
rigorous office engagements every 
morning of their lives, the few holi- 
days excepted, who live on lines of 











railway involving an hour’s journey 


each way. Whata waste of life it 
seems—s ing two hours out of 
the twenty-four:in a railway car- 
riage! It becomes a habit, and this 
is perhaps the worst condition of ail ; 
for a habit of the kind reduces man 
to a machine and sinks his indivi- 
duality sadly. Some men like it for 
a time, or do not ‘mind’ it at any 
rate. They are content to rise 
before the rest of the family, to take 
a hurried breakfast solus, to seize a 
hurried hat and a contiagent pair 
of gloves, and take a ten minutes’ 
walk to the station—not without an 
anxious consultation with a watch 
on the way—to ‘catch the train.’ 
What happens when they miss the 
train—as they must occasionally do, 
for watches are not infallible, and 
even Office men sleep later on some 
mornings than others—I do not pre- 
tend to say ; but you may be sure 
that the delay is to their disadvan- 
tage, whether they be in public or 
private employ. In public officesa 
line is drawn across the signature 
book in the hall, when the clock 
strikes the hour when the employés 
are due, and an accumulation of 
entries on the wrong side of the line 
entails certain penalties. So great 
is the anxiety to avoid these, that 
several instances are known of men 
who have fallen dead on their 
arrival, through the excitement 
caused by their exertions to save 
their credit. ‘The exactitude of this 
requirement seems rather absurd 
when we know that, in pablic 
offices at any rate, things are taken 
rather leisurely after arrival, and 
that—although hard-working of- 
ficials abound—a ‘ bad bargain’ of 
the government need do very little 
more than pleases him, and may 
generally keep out of hot water so 
that he manages to sign the book 
above the black line. 

Supposing the morning traveller 
to have caught the train. There is 
the old familiar ticket-office, but he 
has not to wait to pay, having his 
annual ticket in his pocket, which 
he is seldom asked to produce. He 


has a minute or two to wait, per- 
haps, which he employs in pur- 
chasing @ newspaper, or reading the 
everlasting advertisements on the 
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walls. There is the picture of that 
beautiful young lady with the long 
and abundant hair, which—for some 
inscrutable reasons, considering her 
tender years—she is ‘ restoring’ 
with Mrs. Somebody’s regenerator, 
declared to be the only efficient pre- 
paration. There is the picture of the 
wedding breakfast, with the bride- 
groom looking unutterable things 
at the bride as she is digging the 
knife into the cake; the bride’s 
mother looking rather flushed, 
through premature festivity; the 
awful cad of a guest who is taking 
(apparently too much) champagne 
with somebody across the table, the 
small children, dressed up to the 
nines, who are accommodated apart ; 
and the ultra-respectable butler who 
is congenially engaged in opening a 
fresh bottle. There, too, is our 
friend, the young lady with the im- 
possible seat upon horseback and her 
habit playing pleasantly among the 
animals’ legs. And there, in addi- 
tion, are the three advertisements 
of the three daily papers, patting 
forth such varying recommenda- 
tions. One announces‘ The largest 
circulation in the world; another 
‘The largest daily paper in the 
world; and the third ‘ The bes? 
morning paper :’—the last implies a 
quiet rebuke to the others, and sug- 
gests the idea of journalism in a 
clean pinafore. 

The train arrives ; the guard good 
mornings our traveller, as he has 
done every morning, holidays ex- 
cepted, for years past; our traveller 
good mornings the guard under the 
same novel condition ; and the latter 
is shown into his customary com- 
partment, containing seven other 
gentlemen who are his daily com- 
panions upon the line. There is 
an exchange of ‘ good mornings’ all 
round, varied by such expressions 
as ‘ Sir, to you,’ on the part of gen- 
tlemen who have tired of the formal 
mode of salutation. Each has his 
favourite journal in hand, which he 
looks at mostly and reads from at 
occasional intervals; there isa little 
talk, some smoking, and a great 
deal of staring at nothing; unless 
some especial event is astir, and the 
matter, public or private as it may 
be, furnishes food for exceptional 
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conversation. As a rule the jour- 
neys are dull, dull—and everybody 
is delighted when the opportunity 
is afforded them of getting out be- 
fore the train stops at the platform. 

The return journey is made, per- 
haps, under more cheerful condi- 
tions. The travellers have got 
through their day’s work, some- 
times through their dinners, always 
through their lunches, and usually 
through their preliminary Angus- 
tora and Sherry at the station. 
They are returning to home and 
rest, and are more lively over their 
evening than their morning papers. 
In the ordinary course of things they 
are landed at their destinations—to 
perform the same journeys to and 
fro next day, and for who shall say 
how many days to come! 

The monotony and waste of time 
caused by living at so long a dis- 
tance from town makes many men 
chafe; but, as they say, what else 
are they to do? It is of course 
pleasant to get into fresh air and 
thoroughly change the scene upon 
arrival at home—pleasant to be wel- 
comed and renew associations. And 
the evening may be turned to very 
enjoyable account—unless the head 
of the family happens to be tired 
out and sleeps the greater part of it 
away after dinner. But the sacrifice 
of a couple of hours a day isa sacri- 
fice indeed; and even people for 
whom one half the time will suffice 
are apt to get impatient when the 
railway is the inevitable mode of 
transit. They have the same im- 
posed punctuality, the same me- 
thodical apportionment of their 
time to undergo, and the same 
exclusion from the chance of change. 
In town they would be able to vary 
their life and make up some little 
amusement for an evening or two 
in the week. On some lines, to be 
sure, there are late trains which run 
after the theatres; but the long 
journey throws a damp upon festi- 
vity, and the necessity for timing 
one’s movements is a check upon 
enjoyment of which the chief charm 
is carelessness. 

Living upon a line of railway of 
course involves extra expense, which 
must be considered an item in the 
cost of your establishment. But 
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even with this addition it is cheaper 
than living in town, if appearance 
and comfort be necessary considera- 
tions. The question naturally arises 
—Why should accommodation in 
London be so expensive? ‘That 
house-rent in the best streets 
should become more costly is a 
necessary consequence of the in- 
creased demand caused by a growing 
population and the multiplication 
of people who seem to be making 
large fortunes. Land is especially 
precious, and nothing, I believe, 
pays better than building. But 
surely the plan of subdividing 
houses might be tried upon a 
larger scale than it has been. We 
all thought when the flats in Vic- 
toria Street were established, that 
we were entering upon a new régime 
of domestic comfort and economy. 
But the experience of Victoria Street 
involves a curious anomaly. In the 
first place the flats would not let— 
that is to say people would not take 
them—and the original speculator I 
believe was ruined. The street is 
even now not finished, and the pro- 
jection of fresh buildings upon the 
same plan pr slowly. But 
on the other hand we find that not 
only do the existing flats let, but 
they let at rents far beyond those 
originally contemplated, and are 
rising with every fresh lease. A 
flat on the first floor (above the 
entresol) costs as much as @ man- 
sion; one on the fourth floor as 
much as a good house. It is clearly 
useless to go to Victoria Street for 
the sake of economy; and, as a 
matter of choice, many persons 
would consider the expenditure 
better invested in the old manner. 
A flat is a very good substitute for 
a house, but it is not quite your 
castle, and there is still a prejudice 
in favour of castles among our 
countrymen. Large classes of Lon- 
doners, however, would take kindly 
to flats if they could be obtained at 
moderate rates, and the provision 
of some such accommodation would 
be a good work for some benevolent 
Peabody whom I should be glad to 
find in the future—as little distance 
in the future as possible, for time 
is precious and wants will not wait. 
Whether the associated dwellings 








for workmen which have sprung 
from the munificence of the great 
American merchant will prove ac- 
ceptable, is still a question; but 
there is no question that a system 
of the kind, applied to the require- 
ments of people with moderate 
means, would become popular. The 
Belgrave and Grosvenor mansions 
promised to supply this want, to 
the extent of their limits, and it was 
said that the class of persons who 
inhabited the houses demolished to 
make way for them, would be en- 
abled to take up their quarters in 
these palatial residences. But the 
idea was a delusion. Accommoda- 
tion in the Belgrave and Grosvenor 
mansions is more costly even than 
in Victoria Street; and the rent of 
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a single room is, in many cases, as 
large as that of a moderately-sized 
house elsewhere. The arrange- 
ments, moreover—especially those 
connected with a restaurant from 
which the residents are supplied— 
are of a kind utterly opposed to 
individual independence; and the 
mode of living involved is very 
much like that of an hotel—with 
the difference that no hotel in 
London could possibly cost so 
much. For the sake of so many 
among us who are being driven to 
dwell out of town it is to be hoped 
that the flat system will be tried 
upon @ more modest and moderate 
scale: of its success there need be 
no doubt, for the want is wide and 
well known. 








GOING DOWN TO THE BOAT, 
(ILLUSTRATED BY J. D. WATsoN.) 


HEY are going down to the boat, 
Father and mother and child, 
Though the evening breeze is rising, 
And the sunset skies are wild. 
He sails for the fishing grounds, 
Far beyond their darkling glance; 
The fisherman seeks the rocks he knows 
That front the north coast of France. 


Though the seas and skies are angry, 
He's too busy to think of his life ; 
This is the daily good fight he fights 
For the home and the child and the wife. 
She will lead his child down to the shore, 
She will carry his nets and his can, 
She will kiss, tremble, watch, and will pray 
For the safety of her good man. 


The child has a seaweed lithe 

That has hung from the cottage roof; 
The seaweed has a charm, they say, 

And the mother will bring it to proof. 
For restored to the moist sea air 

It will quiver and tell its tale— 
Whether the night shall be still, 

Or whether it scents the gale. 


So the babe waves the weed in the air, 


If the sign is propitious they smile, 
If it threatens a storm they will disbelieve, 
Although they believe the while. 
But be the night still or stormy, 
To catch fish he means to try, 
The bread to win, the rent to pay, 
And the wife has much to buy. 




























Going down to the Boat. 


An untaught sailor is he, 
But somehow in his true soul 

He feels the mystery of the winds, 
And the solemn starry pole; 

And he thinks of heaven a little, 
And much he thinks of home ; 

® And the wife and the boy in his cot 

Smile to him across the foam. 


When shiningly, heavily rise the nets 
His heart has a sober glee, 

Even as those who of old drew nets 
In the deep mere of Galilee. 

And the loving, toiling man 
May feel One ward doth keep 

To bring him to the wished-for bourne, 


And watch him through the deep. 


For two nights and a day he’s gone, 
Whate'’er wind and weather may be, 

He has health and freedom, and earns his bread 
On the vast wandering sea. 

God willing, he’ pile up his fish 
Not later than the third morn, 

And mother and boy on the beach 

Will meet him again at the dawn, 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
(ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE STANTON.) 


— that are brightest, the song in the play says, 
Fleetest and first are to go; 
Sadly we sigh for the fancies and faces, 
Past like a lord mayor’s show. 


Still the faint echoes of childhood are calling. 
Pleasures no longer to be; 

Dead as the leaves that keep falling and falling 
Round the old roots of the tree. 


Ah! the time seems to me ages on ages 
Since I was chubby and small ; 

Turning life's wonderful picture-book pages, 
Now near the last page of all. 


When shall my soul drink again at your fountains, 
Beauty, Affection, and Truth? 

When the swift river runs back to the mountains — 
When you restore me my youth. 


Where are my friends of the playground and schoolroom, 
Comrades in short corduroys? 

Sometimes I meet one or two in a full room, 
Bald-headed, snuff-taking boys. 


Where are the objects of early devotion, 
Beautiful beings of eight ? 

Married perhaps: but I have not a notion 
As to their conjugal state. 


Mid his grey embers young Love lies a-dreaming 
How with old Time he may range. 


Nothing is left us but shadows and seeming— 


Nothing is constant but change. 
GODFREY TURNER. 








[See the Verses, 
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HOW I WENT TO THE BAR—AND AFTER. 


I WAS intended for the profession 
from the first—or rather I in- 
tended myself, and nobody opposed 
my inclinations. It was one indeed 
that, except upon special grounds, 
parents and guardians are not likely 
to disapprove. 

Professions run in families, or 
families run in professions—which 
is the way to put it? No near re- 
lative of mine had ever been in the 
public service; and not having my- 
self any thirst for glory, the idea of 
entering the army or the navy never 
occurred tome. Itis true that after 
leaving the University of Camisis I 
joined the militia, and as a subaltern 
officer mastered the art of war, as 
practised by Her Majesty’s land 
forces, to a respectable extent. But 


I had no thought of entering the 
army asja profession—which was 
fortunate, as I had by this time 
passed the prescribed limit as to 
age. The same objection as re- 
garded the navy applied at an even 


earlier date, so that I had as little 
chance of becoming a Nelson as a 
Wellington. For the church I had 
no call, and, what was more prac- 
tically important, there was no 
living in the family nor any interest 
to obtain one. Nor had my people 
any ideas in other directions; so 
nothing could be more natural than 
their accordance with my bias for 
the bar. 

Apart from the probabilities of 
practice, a barrister-at-law of five 
years’ standing is qualified for seve- 
ral important positions; and a bar- 
rister-at-law of seven years’ stand- 
ing may, I believe, become anything 
in civil life short of an angel. 
Nothing could be more encouraging 
than a knowledge of these facts. 
A French soldier is said to carry a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack; 
but those who are aware how the 
bulk of promotion goes in the 
French army, know that dictum to 
be a delusion, even considered in its 
ge light as a figure of speech. 

ut nobody can deny that the 
British barrister has the great seal 
in his blue bag. He is always on 
the cards to become Lord Chan- 
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cellor: the rest depends upon the 
hands he holds—with especial re- 
ference to court cards and trumps 
—and in some degree to how he 
plays the game. It was with a 
full appreciation of these facts that 
I entered myself as a student at an 
Inn of Court. 

Facetious people talk about ‘ eat- 
ing your way’ to the bar; but there 
is something more to be done than 
that. In the first place you must 
get a couple of barristers to recom- 
mend you as a fit and proper person 
to enter the profession; and you 
must sign a paper giving a full 
account of yourself, and disavowing 
connection with incompatible pur- 
suits. After this, if you are not a 
university man, you have to pass an 
examination—principally in Latin 
and History—and deposit a hundred 
pounds in addition to the charges 
on entrance, which amount to some- 
thing under forty pounds. A uni- 
versity man has only to pay the 
latter sum down, but he gains no 
pecuniary advantage beyond the 
interest of ,the further sum; for he 
has to pay seventy-five pounds for 
his call, besides his commons and 
incidental expenses, which the hun- 

red pounds will always cover—a 
small balance sometimes remaining 
to the depositor. It is necessary, by 
the way, to get somebody to become 
security for your commons, arrears 
in the payment of which are among 
the worst trials of the treasurer. 
The university man gets an advan- 
tage over the non-university man 
in being required to dine only three 
instead of six days in hall each 
term. This is a convenience for 
those who are still at the university 
and have to run up to town for the 
purpose; but as a general rule this 
requirement sits lightly on the 
students, some of whom dine deter- 
minedly every day as long as the 
terms endure. 

Nothing more is now demanded 
of the student so far as ‘keeping 
terms’ is concerned; but if he 
intends to be called after the three 
years, he must take one of three 
courses which are open to him. He 
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may attend a year’s public and pri- 
vate lectures, given by the readers 
of the Inns of Court; he may enter 
the office of a conveyancer or special 
pleader, giving a certificate of at- 

for a twelvemonth; or he 
may pass a legal examination. 

I have not found that the ma- 
jority of students make their elec- 
tion immediately. There is plenty 
of time, they consider, and mean- 
while they will make sure of their 
terms. 

The new student—whatever his 
age, and that may vary consider- 
ably—feels very young when he 
goes to dine in hall for the first 
time. The man at the entry asks 
his name before taking the respon- 
sibility of putting him on a gown; 
the under-treasurer, or steward, 
patronises him—at least he thinks 
so—when instructing him where to 
sign the said name for the purpose 

putting his attendance upon 
record. But he shakes down in- 
stinctively among the men who are 
equally strange with himself, reads 

the notices on the screens, in- 
cluding the names of the candidates 
for calls, and ventures yomenty, 
supported by two or three of his 
fellow juniors, to explore the upper 
end of the hall. 

And here a word of the hall itself. 
It is a noble interior, dating several 
centuries back, with a grand groined 
roof and a screen of especial beauty. 
Very cheerful look the bright oak 
walls, with the arms emblazoned on 
the panels, and the portraits of 
illustrious men of the past, mem- 
bers of the inn—amongst whom 
Lord Bacon holds a conspicuous 
place. They were great times for 
the hon. society when the great 
Lord Chancellor was on the roll 
of its living members—you may 
still see his signature in the books 
—and Queen Elizabeth was one of 
its best friends. The tables upon 
which the dinner is being served— 
they are most of them arrayed in 
pleasant white, but a few are un- 
covered, and in all the glory of their 
thick polished oak—are said to have 
been a present from the Virgin 
Queen, who caused them to be made 
from wood which had composed 
part of the Spanish Armada. It is 
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added by tradition that the royal 
lady has more than once had a seat 
in the gallery behind the screen— 


notably to see a performance by the 
students of the inn of & new sen- 


sation drama of the ae panes 
‘ Midsummer Night's 

While these, and sandy other 
particulars are being im by 
an old member to the li pa tnd 
ing of new students, a dozen or two 


of more or less elderly gentlemen, 
who have arrived by another en- 
trance, are shaking hands with 


other gentlemen who are 
to take their places at the upper 


tables. The former are the bench- 
ers, who are thus disporting them- 
selves in the body of the hall while 
the dinner is being served. One 
student knows one of the benchers 
—a friend of his father’s, and through 
whom he has been induced to select 
this particular inn as the starting 
place of his profession—(of course 
he will not always belong to it, as 
judges have an inn to themselves). 
But he does not see his particular 
bencher ; and standing confessed as 
a student by the fashion of his 
gown, he is an object of so little 
importance that nobody thinks it 
worth while to take the smallest 
notice of him. One student, by 
the way, is talking and laughing 
with a bencher in a most intimate 
manner, but he is a man with grey 

He has been a solicitor it 
seems, and having been particularly 
useful to his party in an elec- 
tioneering way, has been promised 
a handsome appointment if he will 
qualify by going over to the bar. 
He is qualifying accordingly, and 
it is understood that the mas- 
ters of the bench will let him 
through upon easy terms. Another 
student who seems going into the 
profession rather late in the day, is 
a fine, tall, military-looking man. 
He is, in fact, a major in the Indian 
staff corps, holding the position of 
cantonment magistrate in the Ben- 
gal presidency. He is home on 
furlough, and takes advantage of 
the time to get made a barrister-at- 
law, in order to increase his import- 
ance, and help him to get the post 
of judge advocate general. To men 
in his kind of position, returning 























to their appointments, the Inns of 
Court make a concession to the 
extent of four terms. Another 
mature student is a member of the 
Indian civil service. He is already 
a judge, but considers that the 
legal degree at home will be of use 
tohim. There are some natives of 
India who are also keeping their 
terms; and they expect to get very 

practice on their return, as 
they probably will. They already 
speak English almost as well as any 
in the hall. Two or three colonial 
officials—who have also come here 
to gain their private ends—complete 
the exceptional list. The remainder 
of the students are student-like to a 
fault. 

A mysterious functionary bearing 
@ mace, having entered the hall and 
taken up his position near the 
cross-table, three loud knocks are 
given by somebody as a signal for 
everybody to take their places ; and 
then the chaplain gives out the 
Latin . So benchers betake 
themselves to their elevated position 
—where they get a very different 
kind of dinner from that served in 
the body of the hall; and the bar- 
risters and students, having already 
sorted themselves more or less ac- 
cording to seniority, also take their 
seats. ‘Rhere is a rapid removal of 
covers, and the ‘commons’ stand 
revealed. 

It is rather an abrupt beginning. 
The diners have to plunge at once 
in medias beef; that is to say, our 
new student and the three others 
who form the immediate mess—a 
mess consisting of four persons, two 
on each side of the table, facing one 
tancther. To each of these divisions 
@ separate dinner is supplied, of 
which the party are exclusive pro- 
prietors. A handsome sirloin falls 
to their lot—the mess above having 
a saddle of mutton and the mess 
below a leg. There are varied ve- 
getables besides, placed in a com- 
partmented dish, and the course 
also includes Yorkshire pudding, 
everything being well served and 
apparently very good. 

* Rather severe feeding this,’ says 
one of the new students. It was 


his first dinner in hall, and he evi- 
dently wishes to convey the im- 
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pression that he was in the habit of 
dining with Lucullus. 

The captain of the mess—that is 
to say the gentleman sitting first in 
point of seniority—counting one, 
two, across the table, and three, 
four, back again—explains that the 
upper tables are supplied with soup 
or fish. ‘We are better off,’ he 
adds, ‘ than the mess below; they 
have suet pudding with their mut- 


n. 

* Suet pudding!’ says the friend 
of Lucullus, with an astonished air ; 
‘I have had it at school, but I 
never ate suet pudding as a free 
agent.’ 

The sirloin is ‘ with’ the captain. 
That is to say, the captain is ex- 
pected to help himself first ; the next 
proceeding (as he explains to his 
three companions, who, it seems, are 
all present for the first time,) being 
to push the dish over to his vis-a- 
vis, who, having helped Aimsel/ in 
turn, is ‘expected to push it diag- 
onally to the third member of the 
mess on the opposite side, who, 
after the necessary interview with 
the sirloin, pushes it across to the 
fourth man of the mess, who faces 
him. There are severe fines, it is 
understood, if these formalities are 
neglected. 

But the captain, it is observed, 
pushes the dish to his opposite 
neighbour without participating in 
its contents. 

‘ Don’t you like beef?’ asks the 
youngest and most ingenuous mem- 
ber of the mess. 

‘When I happen to want it, 
returns the captain, somewhat 
coldly, and with an evident sense of 
his comparative dignity; though 
substantially it does not amount to 
much, for his ‘standing’ extends 
over only four terms, and two years 
more must pass before he can be 
called. ‘I have a dinner engage- 
ment elsewhere,’ he added, ‘ and 
have come down to-night only to 
make sure of the term.’ 

The rules of the Inns of Court are 
arbitrary in many respects; but it 
seems that the benchers, though 
they may bring down a student to 
the dinner, have no means of ma- 
king him eat. The friend of Lu- 
cullus looks a little put down by 
2Ka 
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the announcement. He had won- 
dered just before why the captain 
wore a white choker, and ap 
otherwise in the war-paint of so- 
ciety; but he and the other two 
men, having no reason to take an 
equally lofty view of the occasion, 
réceed to do their best with the 
before them. 

In the meantime the butler has 
made his usual application—ad- 
dressed of course to the captain— 
* What wine, sir?’ 

* Sherry,’ replies the captain with 
decision; adding, after the butler 
has gone, ‘I suppose none of you 
take port at dinner? and I don’t 
mind a glass of sherry myself.’ 

Everybody acquiesces in the ar- 
rangement, and then the captain 
adds: ‘I suppose you know that there 
is only one bottle of wine allowed 
to each of these lower messes; but 
you may all have as much more as 
you please after dinner, by paying 
for it; and, in fact, every new man 
is expected to stand a bottle to the 
mess on his first night, so you’ve 
oy before you if you all do 

_— 


The butler, upon being ques- 
tioned, certifies to the Mede and 
Persian nature of this convivial ar- 
rangement; but to prevent scan- 
dalous consequences it is agreed 
that the extra wine shall be supplied 
as far as required by rotation of 
seniority, any remainder being re- 
served for the next dinner in hall. 
In the meantime beer, light and 
bitter, is supplied to any extent to 
all who want it—and our students, 
it appears, want it considerably. 

he sirloin—looking rather fool- 
ish by this time, notwithstanding 
the forbearance of the captain—is 
being removed and the table cleared 
for the next course, when a voice is 
heard from the mess immediately 
above—it is that of its captain :— 

* Gentlemen of the lower mess— 
Mr. Featherstone, Mr. ——,’ and 
then comes a series of mumblings, 
the names of the new members not 
being known. 

The gentlemen of the upper mess 
each holds a replenished glass of 
wine, so their intention is evident. 
The eight gentlemen bow to each 
other in fours. 
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‘ Now let us polish off the lower 
mess, says the captain of that con- 
taining the three new men, adding 
a few drops to his glass of sherry. 
He is in the same difficulty saamiele 
ing names as the captain of the 
mess above; but he manages to get 
the cognomen of the captain, and 
the same ceremony is gone through 
upon fresh ground. 

‘We are supposed to address 
everybody by name, for the sake of 
sociality,’ he explains, ‘ but of course 
you can’t do it when men are new.’ 

I omitted to mention that the 
captain, whose duty it is to decant 
the wine at dinner, had been obliged 
by rule, before tasting his own glass, 
to see those of his fellows filled, and 
to bow all round before imbibing 
himself. 

Even now the ceremonies are not 
over. Thesirloin is being succeeded 
by tarts, when the captain suggests, 
‘Gentlemen, shall we drink the 
upper mess? So the upper mess 
is drunk in return, and the lower 
mess drinks in return to us about 
the time when cheese and salad 
makes its appearance. This is the 
last formality of the kind; and the 
wine, I may here mention, is 4 
not round the mess, but bac’ 8 
and forwards across the table, after 
the manner of the dishes. I should 
not omit to mention that the bitter 
ale—of a quality not quite so good 
as Bass—may be had a discrétion. 

Then comes a pause. The dinner 
is at an end in our neighbourhood, 
but the bench seems determined to 
‘go on for ever;’ and until the 
bench has come to a conclusion and 
grace has been said it would be 
highly indecorous for anybody to 
leave. Mr. Featherstone, the gen- 
tleman with the engagement, looks 
at the clock under the gallery, and 
compares it with his own watch. 
Both agree that it is past seven, the 
dinner having taken more than an 
hour in discussion. Mr. Feather- 
stone begins to chafe. How is he 


to get to Hyde Park Gardens by a 
quarter to eight if these people do 
not make haste? The benchers, 
whose last thought would be in 
reference to the engagements of 
gentlemen in the hall, at length 
show signs of departing to the 
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inner room in which they take 
their dessert. The principal sign 
is in the person of the cook, who 
comes to one corner of the upper 
table, clad in immaculate white, in- 
cluding, of course, his cap, to re- 
ceive. the verdict given upon his 
dinner. Standing submissively in 
the august presence, he hears him- 
self commended or criticised as the 
case may be; after which he takes 
off a large glass of wine—in conspi- 
cuous profile from the point of view 
of the hall—and bows himself out. 

There is no unnecessary deluy 
after thissolemnity. Three knocks 
upon the upper fable announce the 
concluding grace; which said, the 
benchers retire, bowing with much 
courtesy to the standing occupants 
of the general tables, who are then 
free to do as they please. 

A Snider bullet is a tardy projec- 
tile compared with Mr. Featherstone 
in his movement to the door. He 
disappears in an instant, having 
cast his gown, which remains on 
the floor where it fell. 

The other three students finish 
the wine—having gained a slight 
advantage {in that respect by Mr. 
Featherstone’s engagement, and 
conclude that they have come to an 
end of conviviality. But the butler 
coming round again asks if \they 
take port. There is no more due, 
it seems, for commé@ns, but more 
may always be had by paying for it. 
It is the custom, the butler adds, 
in confirmation’ of Mr. Feather- 
stone’s pint, for each gentleman, on 
first dining in hall, to give a bottle 
of wine to his mess. 

‘ At that rate we shall be obliged 
to have three more,’ suggests one of 
the students, rather alarmed at the 
prospect. However, it is decided 
that only one shall be ordered now, 
the other two being kept in re- 
serve. There are not a few extra 
bottles ordered at the same time, 
towards the proper enjoyment of 
which the waiters place plates of 
wine biscuitsdown the table—which 
article of furniture, by the way, does 
much credit to Queen Elizabeth and 
the Spanish Armada, being rich and 
deep in colour, and polished to a 
miracle. One of the new men sug- 
gests that the biscuits shall be 
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devilled, and sends a message to the 
cook to that effect; but that func- 
tionary returns an answer that‘ there 
is no precedent for compliance with 
such an order.’ In the absence of 
legalization by statute, the cook is 
on his guard against opening the door 
to a demand for devilled biscuits,on 
the ground of custom. You see there 
is legal sagacity in the very atmo- 
sphere of the place, extending even 
to the kitchen. I suppose the chef 
imbibes something of it with those 
large glasses of wine that he gets 
from the bench. 

Our three friends content them- 
selves with the sécond bottle of 
wine upon this occasion, and move 
off at about the same time as the 
occupants of the upper tables. But 
there are five gentlemen, occupying 
the last mess of all, who remain 
considerably longer. They have 
had two windfalls in the way of 
wine, in addition to their bottle at 
dinner. For the fifth or odd man 
counts as a mess by himself, and 
gets the full allowance, which he 
naturally merges into the resources 
of the next mess, which resources 
consist of yet another bottle given 
by a new student. The conse- 
quence is not only a more pro- 
tracted sitting but an unusual 
amount of animation in the dis- 
course; for the port, though unde- 
niably admirable wine, is not so old 
as it will be in a few years time, 
and a little of it goes a great way, 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
the head. But the party separate 
pleasantly enough, after a playfal 
interchange of their cast-off gowns, 
rolled up and adapted to pelting 
purposes. After this some go up to 
the library, where they are at liberty 
to read as hard as they please, and 
may be supplied, moreover, with 
coffee, while others prefer less pro- 
fessional diversions out of doors, and 
not unconnected, I suspect, with 
billiards. 

Such are the probable incidents 
of an ordinary night in hall. Very 
few repetitions are required to make 
the new student completely at home, 
to give him familiarity with all the 
customs of the hall, and the stories 
connected with it which are carried 
down by oral tradition; to place 
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defects in the administration of the 
Hon. Society at his fingers’ ends, 
and generally to qualify him for 
taking an improving tone in any 
conversation upon local topics that 
may arise. 

But there are two nights in each 
term when the proceedings are of a 
more festive character. The first of 
these is ‘ Call Night,’ and the second 
‘Grand Night.’ The first is prin- 
cipally interesting to the junior 
tables ; but barristers of all degrees 
of ‘standing’ are present, and take 
more or less part in the proceedings. 
The quality of the dinner is as 
usual, according to the day of the 
week on which the sixteenth day of 
term may happen to fall, but some 
extra wine is supplied in honour of 
the occasion, which is always one of 
rejoicing. It used to be the custom 
(1 am speaking in this as in other 
respects, of one particular inn) for 
the men who were called to send in 
their own wine and entertain their 
friends; but now private parties to 
celebrate such occasions are held in 
chambers or elsewhere. 

However, the called men, having 
gone through the necessary forms 
inside, are expected to dine in hall, 
where they appear in all the solem- 
nity of evening dress, and when 
dinner is over their health is always 
proposed from the bench. It is the 
treasurer, I believe, who gives out 
the toast, which used to be accom- 
panied by what reporters for the 

call ‘a few neat and appro- 

te remarks.’ But of late years, 
have noticed, these have become 
more and more brief, and now they 
seem to have resolved them into the 
bare form—that the masters of the 
bench have much pleasure in drink- 
ing the health of the new barristers, 
and wish them success in their, pro- 
fession. The gentlemen concerned, 
who are standing in acknowledg- 
ment of the honour, bow their thanks 
and resume their seats. But after 
the august personages have retired, 
and the Queen has been duly toasted, 
the senior barrister present pays 
them a similar compliment on the 
part of the bar; and then it is that 
the newly-admitted members of the 
body have an opportunity of airing 
their eloquence. Some content them- 
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selves with a modest address, but 
others come prepared with magnifi- 
cent orations, comparable only to the 
style of ‘the late Mr. Burke, or 
that of the young gentleman in 
Mr. Dickens’s story who, on the 
question of the selection ofa steamer 
for the water- party, moved an 
amendment that the word ‘ Fly’ be 
substituted for ‘Endeavour,’ and 
took the opportunity of taking a 
comprehensive review of the con- 
dition of England from the earliest 
times, winding up with a disserta- 
tion upon picnics and constitu- 
tional rights. 

There is a storm of applause as 
each gentleman sits down, develop- 
ing into a hurricane at the students’ 
tables, where the traditionary un- 
dergraduate spirit prevails in full 
force. More toasts follow, including 
the health of the benchers, the 
senior barristers, and the students. 
The latter are jealous of their rights 
in this respect, and if the mark of 
respect be long delayed, a bold 
spirit among them will possibly rise 
and point out the omission in a 
humorously-satirical tone. The re- 
sponse is properly made by the 
junior student present, with varying 
effect, but frequently in such a 
manner as to convey the assurance 
that the speaker is not likely to find 
his prospects ig life affected by any 
unnecessary diifidence. 

All this is very cheering, and then 
come the songs. Everybody of 
course cannot sing, but this pre- 
caution is at any rate taken towards 
securing performers : every man who 
has been known to sing before is 
made to sing again, and if he has 
no new songs he is made to repeat 
the old. And it is hard if, amonga 
succession of new comers, occasional 
additions are not made to the list, 
to serve as precedents for the future. 
In this manner, if nothing goes 
wrong, the proceedings pass off in 
considerable harmony. 

‘ Grand Nights’ are similar in most 
respects, the difference being that 
there is usually more singing and 
less speaking—for of course there 
are no ‘called’ men tohonour. The 
dinner upon these occasions, I 
should not omit to mention, is upon 
an extra scale. The celebration of 











the year, however, is the ‘ Great 
Grand Night ’—the Grand Night in 
Trinity Term. The Hon. Society 
then entertains a number of distin- 
guished guests: Lord Chancellors, 
present or past, Vice-Chancellors, 
judges, and so forth. The hall is 
specially decorated for the occasion, 
and the banquet is of a gorgeous 
character. The festivities are kept 
up in hall long after the benchers 
with the distinguished visitors have 
retired for their post-prandial en- 
tertainment to the inner chamber, 
and resolve themselves, as you may 
suppose, into their usual elements. 
On all the Grand Nights—Little 
Grand, if they will allow me to cali 
them so, as well as Great Grand— 
there are certain ceremonies ob- 
served at the inn referred to which 
are, I believe, peculiarly its own. 
One of these is the introduction of 
the ‘ loving cup’ both before and 
after dinner. On the first occasion 
it goes round before the company 
have taken their places at the 
table, concurrently with platesful of 
toasted bread cut into small dice. 
The taking of one of these square 
pills is not a superstitious observ- 
ance, as might be supposed, but is 
intended as a preparation for the 
palate previous to your interview 
with the cup. After dinner, I need 
searcely say, such a preparation 
would be undreamed of by any 
person not far gone in facetious- 
ness. Then we have a ceremony of 
a different kind. The company rise 
in pairs for the solemn imbibition, 
and take a fond embrace of the 
tankard by turns, dedicating their 
draught, as by prescription bound, 
* To the glorious, pious, and immor- 
tal memory of Good Queen Bess.’ 
The contents of the cup are a 
delightfal compound of several fla- 
vours, with a motive power of 
sherry; or rather—to adopt a less 
mixed and more musical metaphor 
—it is a fantasia upon the wine of 
Xerez, the original theme ruling the 
palate in the midst of the variations. 
If you ask the butler what it is you 
will be told that it is sack (he de- 
clines, by the way, to give you the 
receipt for making it), and it may, 
indeed, be the concoction which 
used to be called by that name. 
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There is reason, however, to su 
pose that ‘sherris sack’ simply 
meant‘ sherry dry,’ or sec, since there 
isan old English word, seck, which 
has the same meaning as the French. 
It has, however, been held that the 
name of ‘sack’ was given pun- 
ningly to the pure wine after the 
sack of Cadiz by the Earl of Essex. 
If this be so we can account for 
Shakespeare using the term in the 
reign of Elizabeth; but whether 
Shakespeare can account for Falstaff 
using it in the reign of Henry IV. is 
another matter. Falstaff, by the 
way, does not speak of the refresh- 
ment as of a dry or light descrip- 
tion:—‘ I will eschew thin pota- 
tions and addict myself to tack.’ 
It is likely enough, then, that we 
are imbibing Falstaff’s sack when 
we drink to ‘the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of Good 
Queen Bess.’ 

Many men, especially during their 
studentship, dine continually in 
hall during term, irrespective of 
the number of times enjoined by 
rule. As a measure of economy 
this is not imprudent, for you are 
made to pay for a certain number 
of dinners, whether you consume 
them or not; and if you neglect 
these or only attend to some of 
them, you will find five shillings 
added to your account each term 
for ‘absent commons.’ Nobody 
quite understands the various fancy 
methods of charging; and the con- 
sequence is that men are apt to look 
upon bills for commons as facetious 
documents which may be allowed 
to accumulate for any length of 
time. You may go to the farthest 
ends of the earth, and charges of 
some kind will be duly made against 
you. Mr. Robert Lowe, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told 
the House of Commons that on his 
return from Australia he was made 
to pay a sum of—I think—4o/. for 
dues on account of dinners or some- 
thing of the kind, which had acceu- 
mulated in his absence in Australia. 
The Inns of Court are certainly very 
hospitable; and it must be a great 
comfort to members at the antipodes 
—the knowledge that there is al- 
—_ a knife and fork for them in 
hall. 
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A considerable number of stu- 
dents attend lectures, besides those 
who intend to use them as a quali- 
fication for call. But the majority 
look upon them in the latter light, 
and do not consider themselves 
bound to listen with much attention. 
I here refer to the public lectures; 
at the private lectures there is more 
work done; and by attending all, 
taking notes, and working up the 
cases referred to, a man may find 
his legal education considerably ad- 
vanced in the course of the year. 
There are always a proportion of 
men, however, who treat the teach- 
ings of the Reader with lofty indif- 
ference, and disport themselves 
during his prolusions in anything 
but a spirit of attention. These 
shirkers usually affect the lower end 
of the hall, where they are consider- 
ably out of sight. Here the notes 
taken are principally of a pictorial 
character, though they sometimes 
take an epistolary form. One man 
told me that he conducted bis entire 
private correspondence while osten- 
sibly engaged in saturating his mind 
with the principles, precedents, and 
practice of British law. ‘My people 
at home,’ he added, ‘ can’t make out 
why I am such a good corre- 
spondent during one part of the 
year and such a bad correspondent 
during the rest of it; for I do very 
little in the way of letter writing 
when the educational term is over 
—as you may suppose. Although 
very little is heard at this end of 
the hall there is plenty of verbal 
commentary—to the great disgust of 
the reader,who will occasionally come 
to a sudden stop, and request a little 
more order. This process is per- 
haps repeated three or four times 
in the course of a lecture. Woe be 
to the men who get marked for this 
kind of proceeding should they miss 
a lecture, and require a dispensa- 
tion, which can be obtained from the 
Council only on the recommenda- 
tion of the reader! That func- 
tionary, you may be sure will show 
no favour of the kind, so the 
unhappy defaulters lose a term, 
which they have to make up in the 
following year—a delay that may 
retard their call if they depend 
upon their lectures, and have left 
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them until late, as they frequently 
do. No mere accident, by the way, 
is accepted as an excuse for non- 
attendance at any particular lecture 
—nothing but positive inability, cer- 
tified by a medical man. 

My turn for call came after three 
years’ punctual dining, and being 
by this time otherwise qualified I 
had no cause for further delay. So 
my name was screened in the halls 
of the four Inns of Court in com- 
pliance with regulation ; and nobody 
questioning my claims as a fit and 
proper person, I found myself, on 
the sixteenth day of a certain Tri- 
nity term, now some years on the 
wrong side of time, prepared to 
take upon myself the honours of a 
Barrister-at-Law. Happily there 
was no further ordeal to encounter 
but a few formalities; and these I 
found involved no more trouble than 
going down to hall an hour or 
so before dinner, and waiting until 
summoned by the Masters of the 
Bench to their sacred chamber. So 
down I went accordingly, in the 
evening dress demanded by the 
occasion, a little too early, in order 
to be on the safe side, and joined 
my companions in becoming dignity, 
who were also duly dressed, and 
had come down a little too eurly, to 
be on the safe side also. However, 
the interval affords an excellent 
opportunity to settle accounts with 
the steward. There are commons 
to pay, of course, and there is an 
inevitable 7 5/. for the direct expense 
of the call. So, between commons 
and call, itis found that—supposin 
the commons have not been ia 
during the three years of student- 
ship—the amount demanded will 
reach to something like 10o/., in 
addition, of course, to the sum of 
something like 40/. paid upon en- 
trance as a member of the Inn. You 
can never calculate to a pound or 
two, for the charges for commons 
are, as I have said, capricious, and 
will sometimes involve a slight ad- 
dition to the sum stated. But the 
demands, whatever they be, are all 
settled with that punctuality for 
which—as well as for ‘the variety 
of nose and whisker’ distinguished 
by Mr. Dickens—‘ the bar of Eng- 
land is so justly celebrated.’ 
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After waiting for along time we proud shoulders barristers’ gowns 
have not long to wait. The sum- in their stead. This investiture 
mons at last arrives—to the pre- gives a practical stamp to the pro- 
sence of the bench. Sowe march ceedings; we at once realise the 
through the hall, and find ourseives change we have undergone—from 
in the presence ofthe bench in the the crawling chrysalis condition to 
undignified space of a couple of the glory of wings, accompanied by 
minutes. We have but a vague the licence to fly; and we re-enter 
sense of the scene at first; bat we the hall feeling barristers-at-law 
are conscious of a large and rather every inch of us, and receive the 
luxurious oak-panelled apartment, congratulations of our friends with 
with a long table occupying the an elevation of moral tone calcu- 
centre, round which are seated a lated to produce an imposing effect 
score or so of gentlemen—someold, upon our juniors. The latter, by 
some only elderly, some compara- the way, who have the ill- regulated 
tively youthful, but all with an minds common to persons of their 
aspect of dignity and responsibility inferior standing, express, in their 
which makes them evidently kin free way, a jocular curiosity as to 
and gives a solidarity to the body. the nature of the tests to which we 
We all instinctively bow on en- have been subjected in the inner 
tering, and amovementinresponse, chamber. Fresh in the sense of 
more or less marked, runs round our new dignity, we will not, of 
the table, after which business is course, reveal the very simple 
at once proceeded with. Thisbusi- nature of our installation. So the 
ness relates to the oaths of allegi- dull men among us preserve a 
ance in reference to the Crown, and solemn reticence which is under- 
supremacy in reference to the stood to mean a great deal, and 
Church in its relation tothe Crown, conveys, indeed, considerably more 

: which are prescribed by established than the fanciful hints thrown out 
rule. In the case, however, of a by others of Chaldean mysteries 
Roman Catholic, who is among our and tests of (alleged) masonic cha- 
number, the latter test is dispensed racter, in which the traditionary 
with; a different form, if Iremem- gridiron and time-honoured red-hot 
ber rightly, being substituted. The poker play their accustomed part. 
oaths are read by the treasurer, the After all, as we remark confiden- 
subscribers to them repeating the tially to one another, the profession 
words after him. After this, the is not a plaything, and students 
gentleman at the head of the table, make a great mistake in regarding 
addressing the candidates respec- it from a facetious point of view and 
tively by name, announces to them treating it as a mere debating 

that the Hon. Society has much society. Their boisterous conduct, 
pleasure in calling them tothe bar. too, we agree in thinking very im- 
‘Thereupon the nearest bencher proper; adding that it will not be 
holds out his hand to the nearest our faults, if, for the the future, a 
candidate, the next presents his, more decorous mode of proceeding 

and finally we shake hands all is not enforced in the junior ranks. 
round the table, receiving as we We are rapidly, you see, be- 
| proceed congratulations and wishes coming prigs, and—in the Bonn or 
for our success. Then comes more Heidelberg sense of the term—Phi- 
bowing, and out we allcome. The listines. Never was greater change 
ceremony used,I believe,toinclude in men made in a quarter of an 
a glass of wine; but this part of it hour. Dinner is a little late—as it 
has been abandoned of late years,in usually is on call nights—and, 
accordance with the sober spirit of wandering about the hall in our 
the age. hew gowns, we survey things in 
We have entered the room inour general from an unaccustomed emi- 
students’ gowns; at the threshold, nence. On the screen, as usual, are 
as we emerge, stands an official who the lists of names for call at the 
gravely removes these badges of four Inns of Court. They include 
probation, and places upon our our own, and the chances are that 
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by this time every man referred to 
has assumed the same position as 
ourselves. But for all that we 
glance over their names in a patron- 
ising way, and look with especial 
contempt upon the announcement 
of the subject for the next annual 
prize essay, open to all students of 
our Hon. Society who have not kept 
more than a certain number of 
terms. We glance, too, with an 
air of approving pity, upon the 
book in which students sign their 
names. We shall have to sign our 
names no more. We may dine in 
hall or not, just as we please; the 
Hon. Society can do nothing more 
for us; our next honours—silk, or 
possibly the coif—will be gained 
outside—in the great world of the 
profession. 

One touch of dinner makes the 
whole world kin. The three knocks 
on the table come as usual; we find 
that it is possible to be hungry even 
after a call to the bar; and the little 
excitement of settling into our places 
reduces our Alnascharian visions to 
a practical aspect of things. During 
the meal—with all its outward forms 
and interior fun—our. high moral 
tone comes down considerably ; we 
forget our dignity, and abandon 
ourselves to pleasantry even with 
the students. The very circum- 
stance, too, that we are the prin- 
cipal objects of attention in hall 
makes us feel somewhat small. 
Our new rank is not yet taken 
for granted; and when our health 
is drunk from the bench in the 
usual mapner, with the wish for 
success in our profession, we feel 
ourselves novices once more, ex- 
posed to the indignity of patronage. 
But we rally somewhat after our 
parting bows to the bench, and in 
responding to the subsequent speech 
of the senior barrister muster up a 
comparative degree of independence. 
But few among us manage to make 
exactly the same speech that we had 
intended in return. Those who 
have prepared a conventional style 
of anion. after the manner of ‘ the 
late Mr. Burke,’ get on perhaps the 
best. The effort ‘is one involvin 
only recollection and rhetoric ; oa 
the prolusion may be generally 
wound off without much entangle- 
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ment. But some have determined 
upon more ambitious efforts. They 
desire to say clever things concern- 
ing themselves in connection with 
the society, and concerning the 
society in connection with the other 
societies, and to give a social and 
personal turn to their utterances. 
This is hazardous ground, as so 
much depends upon the ease and 
grace which they can bring to bear 
upon their own behalf, and their 
individual capacity for holding their 
audience. The consequence is an 
occasional break down, and bitter 
regrets on the part of the breakers- 
down that they have not been con- 
tented with ‘the late Mr. Burke's’ 
style of response. The difference 
involved is one which we have most 
of us felt—between going on, say, 
at an amateur theatrical perform- 
ance, in a character dress and in 
our own private costume: the 
more your individuality is obtruded 
the less easy is your task. But 
there is one comfort attending the 
necessity for rising ‘upon difficult 
occasions: you must, in the nature 
of things, sit down sooner or later; 
and whether you can or whether 
you can’t speak, your address has 
an end as wellas a beginning. It is 
as well to remember this profound 
fact while upon your legs—sup- 
posing that you feel diffident—for 
some speakers launch themselves 
upon a sea of oratorical troubles 
without any apparent notion of a 
port. They stem wave after wave, 
waiting for smooth water, lose their 
rudders, let their masts go by the 
board, become complete wrecks, and 
ultimately have to take to rhetorical 
rafts with the scantiest store of pro- 
visions, and go drifting about until 
cast u a rock of helplessness, 
unless providentially picked up by 
some strange sail in the form of con- 
siderate applause. 

The various phases incidental to 
unaccustomed oratory are gone 
through upon the occasion in ques- 
tion; and the heroes of the failures 
are perhaps the greatest gainers by 
their experience. They have gene- 
rally been the most ambitious of the 
speakers, have attempted to de- 
velope ideas instead of depending 
upon the ‘ fatal gift’ of fluency, and 














—unless weak, and given up 
to an abject feeling of discourage- 
ment—are stronger than ever in 
their knowledge of the necessity 
for nerve'and exertion. In public 
speaking asin other things the 
greatest successes are generally 
obtained under the greatest diffi- 
culties. In love, Byron said, with 
more truth than he probably in- 
tended, it is best to begin with a 
little aversion: in oratory we have 
a great example of what may be 
done with an impediment in speech. 
Demosthenes spoke to the surging 
waves with pebbles in his mouth: 
had he been a ready speaker of the 
‘neat and appropriate’ kind he 
would have found no necessity for 
so stirring’ an audience. He would 
probably have been contented with 
the little he could do, and we should 
never have heard of his name in 
connection with eloquence. 

But the troubles in hall are soon 
over. Thence we adjourn to cham- 
bers, where several of us have com- 
bined for a ‘ call party’ coerced by 
no restraints, professional or other- 
wise. We have asked every man 
we have met for the past fortnight 
to assist—taking them as they came, 
barristers, students, and outsiders ; 
and the collective gathering, allow- 
ing for a large number who do not 
turn up, is of a most imposing cha- 
racter. ‘Call night’ is identical 
in date at all the inns—the six- 
teenth day of term—and any num- 
ber of men are afloat. The Temple 
is all alive; chambers in every di- 
rection are lit up with unaccustomed 
brilliancy ; porters and policemen 
are running about, bent upon minis- 
tering errands; laundresses are go- 
ing to and fro in a feminine state of 
flurry ; and waiters from the neigh- 

bouring taverns are even more at 
home than usual in these hallowed 
precincts of the law. The Rainbow 
has been drawn upon extensively, 
also Dick’s, also the Mitre, also the 
London ; and Prosser’s—albeit em- 
ployed principally for lunches—has 
its share in the general activity. 
Our party, you may be sure, is not 
the least of the claimants upon these 
resources, which are drawn upon 
extensively on account of the large 
. number of guests. From nine o’clock 
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onwards the visitors throng the stair- 
case, and make such demands upon 
the door that the unhappy clerk and 
his assistants are at their wits’ end 
to dispose even of the hats. But 
chambers are wonderfully accom- 
modating in their reception of visi- 
tors, and ours seem to have the 
virtue in a peculiar degree. There 
is only ‘one thing to be done with 
the men as they crowd in—to get 
them as far into the interior as pos- 
sible, make them pack closely, and 
leave them to refresh themselves at 
their leisure. For the latter pur- 
pose there are bowls of punch and 
claret-cup ready brewed ; and bins- 
ful of wine are laid down in the 
outer rooms—to be opened at any- 
body’s bidding as occasion may 
arise. There is a strong demand 
for ‘ fizz’—as there always is when 
men have been drinking as much of 
other wine as they may happen to 
want—and the cheerful popping of 
the gold and silver-necked bottles 
is heard at pleasantly frequent in- 
tervals. This branch of the refresh- 
ment department is principally con- 
fined to the outer rooms, where the 
supper is laid on en permanence. In 
the principal apartment the punch 
and the claret-cup are the prevail- 
ing features, the apartment being es- 
pecially devoted to the sacred cause 
of smoke. 

By half-past eleven the rooms are 
full even in a Temple sense of the 
term; and it would be difficult to 
find in any other private assembly 
a more strange mixture of men, es- 
pecially considering that they mostly 
belong to the same profession. They 
are of various ages and various 
styles. There are solemn men, 
scrupulously dressed, who glare 
haughtily about them; there are 
free and easy young gentlemen— 
mostly students—who have come 
in monkey jackets, and produce 
pet pipes from their pockets; there 
are wiry, hard-working little fellows, 
unpretending in appearance and pro- 
fessional to a fault; there are big, 
rollicking, convivial-looking men, 
with grandly affable manners, whom 
you would suppose never to have 
opened a book in their lives; and 
there are neat little prigs whose 
talk is pretentiously pointed, and 
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who patronise the proceedings from 
an elevation of intellect and deport- 
ment. There is a general clatter of 
conversation, both general and par- 
ticular—talk in corners, talk across 
the tables, talk across the room; 
and there were a few speeches early 
in the evening, when the health of 
the hosts was proposed ; but these 
were cut short as savouring of shop, 
and the only interruption to the 
proceedings now is an occasional 
song—which four of the solemn 
men, who are playing at whist, 
pronounce to be ‘bad form ’—ex- 
pressed of course only as a private 
opinion among themselves. As the 
hour waxes late many men disap- 
pear; but large numbers are dis- 
posed to keep it up, and the party, 
under their influence, becomes de- 
cidedly noisy. In the outer rooms 
the supper still attracts, and there 
the confusion is increased by hurried 
waiters and fluttered laundresses, 
who conduct themselves as guests 
as far as refreshment is concerned, 
and indeed extend the hospitalities 
to such persons as porters and po- 
licemen on the landing whenever 
those functionaries make their ap- 
pearance—as they do at not unfre- 
quent intervals, to see if anything is 
the matter. A considerable portion 
of the supper, in fact, find its way 
to the staircase, where departing 
guests, on their way down, find it 
difficult to steer their way between 
such things as cold fowls and ham, 
piles of plates, wine bottles, and 
cans of beer—a considerable assort- 
ment of which articles, by the way, 
are found there in the morning, to 
the scandal of quiet men abiding in 
the upper floors, who are visited by 
early attorneys. 

The small hours threaten to be- 
come large ere the last man has 
departed; and the other festive 
parties having by this time been 
also brought to a conclusion, the 
Temple sinks into the respectability 
of re But there is not much 
rest for the called men. They have 
to be down at Westminster early in 
the morning—before the business of 
the courts commence—to sign their 
name to the roll in the Queen’s 
Bench. The process might be per- 
formed, I believe, on a subsequent 
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day, but it would be attended with 
inconvenience, and the rule is to 
attend on the morning after the 
call. There is a great gathering, 
as may be supposed, and a great 
comparison of notes about the night 
before—of which night before traces 
may be seen on the countenances of 
not a few. Of course the majority 
arrive too early—before the arrival 
of the official who conducts the 
formalities. The formalties, how- 
ever, are at last gone through—in- 
cluding the payment of five shillings 
from every new member of the bar 
—whose signatures are at last in- 
scribed upon astrip of parchment, to 
be preserved as an imperishable re- 
cord of their admission to the pro- 
fession. 

Having thus become an actual 
barrister-at-law, nothing more re- 
mains for me to do, except to get 
into practice. For this purpose I 
take more imposing chambers than 
I had occupied before, join a cir- 
cuit, and muke my appearance 
during term at Westminster. My 
line is Common Law and Parlia- 
mentary, and between the two it 
will surely be strange if I do not 
make a fortune. I am aware that 
parliamentary practice will not give 
me an opening to the prizes of the 
profession; but I am content to 
sink ambition of this kind in con- 
sideration of the pecuniary emolu- 
ment arising therefrom, and as I 
flatter myself that several parlia- 
mentary agents take an interest in 
me, it would be absurd to entertain 
scruples on this score. As for the 
circuit business, I soon find that it 
costs considerably more than it 
brings. From the attorneys direct 
I get exactly nothing, but a brief 
bearing the magnificent fee of a 
guinea is occasionally handed to 
me by the court—I get my share 
in fact of what is professionally 
called ‘soup.’ I hold a brief, too, 
now and then for somebody else, 
for which I receive nothing at all ; 
and this, after several years’ experi- 
ence, is all the good that circnit 
seems likely to do me. 

Of parliamentary business I have 
better hopes—for atime. The par- 


liamentary agents whom I sup 
to take an interest in me — 
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sign; but a brief in a committee 
really turns up, during my first 
— from an unexpected quarter. 
A connection of my family was in- 
terested in opposing the | na 2 of a 
provincial corporation for supply- 
ing a town with water from a 
half-dry river, for the benefit appa- 
rently of themselves and the en- 
gineer, and at the certain expense 
of the ratepayers. My name was 
mentioned to him and he men- 
tioned it to the attorney, the result 
being that I was engaged as junior 
counsel for the opponents of the 
bill. This brief was marked ten 
guineas; but with refreshers, con- 
sultations, and so forth, my fees 
amounted to from fifteen to five- 
and twenty guineas a-day. This I 
had made up my mind to enjoy for 
some six weeks at least; for it was 
that the corporation would 
—s a hard fight for it. They 
certainly began well. The great 
Mr. Grant-Ross, who makes his 
twenty thousand pounds or 680 
every session of parliament, opened 
for them in grand and convincing 
style (for the trifling fee of five 
hundred pounds), and then hurried 
away, leaving his juniors to deal 
with the witnesses. Of these there 
was a long array, and their evidence 
promised well at the outset. But 
their case was a very weak one, as 
it turned out, and we could not 
manage to occupy more than a 
week in demolishing it. This was 
disappointing, considering my ex- 
pectations; bnt still my fees 
amounted to a good round sum, 
and taking it for granted that I 
should have at least a dozen briefs 
of the kind every session, my par- 
liamentary career seemed one of 
considerable promise. But not a 
single parliamentary brief ever came 
to me afterwards, nor have I ever 
heard of the chance of one. You 
have seen what my position was 
upon circuit. It did not improve. 
I became impatient, and at last 
disgusted. It was an expensive 
circuit, too; travelling expenses 
alone swallowed up a little fortune. 
The circuit, in fact, has only one 
advantage: it always enables a 
man to save a couple of hundred 
a-year by leaving it. Eventually I 
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made this masterstroke of economy, 
and added the amount in question 
to my available income. One 
bright idea suggests another. My 
chambers were expensive ; includ- 
ing my clerk, they came to almost 
as much as the circuit. So in 
course of time I gave these up also, 
and contented myself with having 
my name painted up on another 
man’s door—jast to = in an ap- 
ce in case of being wanted. 

have nothing more to do with the 
chambers than you have; but the 
clerk, to whom I occasionally give a 
slight honorarium, takes in my 
letters (consisting principally of 
tradesmen’s circulars), and is pre- 
pared to tell any legal inquirer after 
me that I am down at Westminster 
or on circuit, according to the time 
of year ; so that I do not in any way 
shut myself out of practice. The 
only other expense I incur is the 
annual subscription to Mr. Salter’s 
robing-room at Westminster, and 
I have occasionally paid the modest 
demand made per term for the same 
convenience at the Central Criminal 
Court—at the Middlesex Sessions 
you are not expected to pay any- 
thing. But between all these 
chances I have not found that my 
practice at the bar is likely to keep 
me in gloves. And the worst of it 
is that I see no way of mending 
matters. A barrister-at-law is sup- 
posed to be serenely indifferent to 
business. He cannot ask for it; 
and were he to break through pro- 
fessional etiquette in this respect he 
would gain nothing by the means. 
He cannot push or pretend like a 
doctor, who deals direct with the 
public. A brass plate on his door, 
a brougham, a boy in buttons are 
of no use as advertisements; neither 
is a policeman to ring his night- 
bell, nor an anxious employé to call 
him out of church on Sundays to 
imaginary clients. Attorneys are 
made of sterner stuff than the pub- 
lic, and are not to be deceived even 
by analogous devices. There is no 
help for it, therefore, and I am 
afraid no hope. Some of these days 
I may get a county court, or per- 
haps a postin the colonies. Mean- 
while I am rapidly settling down as 
an opponent of ‘ the system ’—which 
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is of course in fault. I know that, 
had I but an opportunity of really 
distinguishing myself, I should dis- 
tinguish myself to such an extent 
that my fortune would be made; 
but the opportunity never comes, 
and so the fault must be in ‘the 
system.’ Some change is clearly 
required. I care not what it be—I 
am prepared for anything. They 
may abolish the Inns of Court, if 
they please, as is every now and 
then proposed; though I am not 
quite sure that matters would be 
mended thereby. They may amal- 
gamate the two branches of the legal 
profession, as is also occasionally 
suggested, which would not fail to 
lead to a change of some kind. I 
for one would not stand upon my 
dignity in the event of such a mea- 
sure being seriously entertained. 
For the privileges of barristers have 
been diminished rather than in- 
creased by the process of time. 
They have some functions which 
they can exercise in chambers, but 
an advocate proper can do nothing 
for himself. Formerly a barrister 
was also a counsellor in fact as well 
as in name, and clients could go 
direct to him for his advice. In 
these days this is no longer the 
custom, and solicitors alone are 
consulted in initiatory proceedings. 
At the Scotch bar the practice, by 
the way, still obtains. An advocate 
in Edinburgh is not obliged to rent 
professional chambers. He may 
have his name on the doorplate of 
his private house, like a physician, 
and those who want him may seek 
him there. The latter arrangement 
is in itself a distinct advantage. In 
America the two branches of the 
profession are united; and it is 
only as its members advance in 
practice that they attach themselves 
to one or the other, for their own 
convenience. And the system, I 
believe, works so well that the ma- 
jority of cases are settled without 
being argued in court. 

I am not quite prepared to say 
what changes should be introduced 
in England. But of this I am 
certain, that something ought to be 
done to give members of the bar 
who desire to devote themselves to 
the profession a fair chanee of prac- 
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tice. We cannot all of us marry 
attorneys’ daughters (that is of 
course the understood means of ad- 
vancement), and we cannot all of 
us gain influence to an equivalent 
extent over the other branch of the 
profession. But we have a right to 
claim, without either of these ad- 
vantages, an opportunity of making 
ourselves known to possible clients 
among the public without aid of 
the kind. e were better off in 
days gone by, when solicitors held a 
lower position than they do now; 
when they were as often as not 
rather disreputable than otherwise, 
and acknowledged the social in- 
feriority which still attaches to them 
by formal status. But in these days 
they are provokingly respectable as 
@ rule,and many among them are 
not only so respectable, but so rich, 
that they actually patronise «s—at 
any rate the less prosperous mem- 
bers of the bar. They are even in- 
terfering with us on our own ground. 
They not only undermine our prac- 
tice in inferior courts of law, where 
they appear as ad vocates—but where 
to be sure few of us care to compete 
with them—but they put in claims 
to many offices which have been 
hitherto reserved for barristers. 
All this is wrong; and there is a 
growing opinion among the higher 
branch of the profession that if the 
privileges of solicitors increase in 
one way the privileges of barristers 
should increase in another way. 
What is wanted by the bar is inde- 
pendence of the attorneys. Each 
class has distinct duties, clearly 
enough defined; and both might 
work together without the present 
absurd etiquette that keeps them 
apart. I am aware that there are 
difficulties connected with the de- 
licate duties of advocacy which 
might stand in the way of a direct 
association between a counsel and 
client; but these might be over- 
come by judicious regulation, which 
would give as large a share of free- 
dom to the advocate as it is right 
for him to have. After all, the 
difficulty arises only in bad cases 
for defence, about which the attor- 
ney is supposed to know everything 
and the barrister nothing; and if 
the attorney claims to be as honour- 
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able a man as the barrister he must 
be considered equally unfitted to 
support a case which he knows to 
be a bad one on its merits. It is 
proper, of course, under existing 
conditions, that the advocate should 
not know more of his client than is 
contained in his brief; but the 
solicitor, if his honour is to go for 
anything, should be under similar 
restraint; and according to the 
present mode of proceeding there 
appears to be no provision on this 
score. There are difficulties in the 
way of an entire change—this must 
be admitted. But there are very 
good reasons, connected with the 
practice of the profession, for bring- 
ing barristers into closer connection 
with their clients, and making them 
independent of the agency of attor- 
vs. As a beginning, the re-estab- 
lishment of the barrister in his pro- 
= position as a counsellor would 

a just and judicious change; and 
I doubt whether any member of the 
bar, assuming such functions, could 
be interfered with by the bench of 
his inn. There are many members, 
I am sure, who would willingly un- 
dertake the duties in question, but 
the difficulty is to make their wil- 
lingness generally understood. They 
may not advertise; they may not 
place any special notification upon 
the doors of their chambers; they 
cannot appeal in any way directly 
to the public. But an understand- 
ing of the kind should in some way 
be arrived at if the profession of the 
bar is to be a profession affording to 
a competent person a fair chance of 
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practice. At present it is nothing 
of the kind. It is a profession to 
which hundreds of men go without 
dreaming of making a farthing by 
it. A county man wants to be a 
justice of the peace or a deputy 
lieutenant, and he finds the bar 
an available medium. Official peo- 
ple abroad—such as those whom 
we have met in hall—make it a 
means of gaining their private ends. 
Elaborate nobodies with a little 
money obtain the dignity as a sort 
of flower in their social button-holes. 
The bar—and this must be said for 
the credit of the profession—stands 
sufficiently high for these objects. 
But it is the worst calling in the 
world for a man without influence 
who means simply to practise. The 
difficulty has nothing to do with the 
conditions of admission to the bar, 
about which we hear from time to 
time a great deal of cavil. I should 
be sorry to see the present system 
changed for any other which would 
admit merely clever men who could 
come in by cramming. Such an ar- 
rangement would lower the social 
status of the profession, and lower 
the tone of advocacy ; it would cer- 
tainly leave no temptation to any- 
body to enter it for the sake of the 
flower in the social button-hole. 
The real want of the bar is indepen- 
dence of the attorneys—partial, if not 
entire; and until this want be satis- 
fied the profession must remain in 
its present anomalous condition, and 
hundreds of men equally com- 


petent with myself remain without 
briefs. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A COUNTING-HOUSE. 
CHAPTER I. 


T came about in this way. I had 
married and was going to make 
my fortune, and therefore (having 
that laudable end in view) left a 
good situation in Yorkshire to settle 
down in Liverpool as a merchant ‘ on 
my own account,’ and commence to 
make it without delay. I had not 
much capital, and so resolved to 
economise at first. In course of 
time I imagined the tidy brougham 
and the country house across the 
Mersey would certainly come; and 
one serene September evening, many 
years ago, I was walking up and 
down St. George’s landing-stage 
building castles in the air, wonder- 
ing whether rents were high at New 
Brighton, and whether Kate would 
prefer a pony phaeton to a brougham. 
I am not sorry to add that I still 
reside in a modest house up Edge 
Hill way, and that I come to busi- 
ness as Cesar went to Rome, ac- 
cording to Joe Miller, ‘summa dili- 
gentia,’ on the top of an omnibus. 
I was waiting for Mr. Moss Moses 
to return to his office in a street 
hard by—call it Mersey Street, and 
for the reason that Mr. Moss Moses 
had a furnished place to let which 
his advertisement called ‘ two spa- 
cious counting-rooms’ — goodness 
knows I never counted much there 
in the shape of coin; and I did not 
like the situation ; nor the narrow, 
dark staircase; nor the look of the 
boy of Hebrew extraction who 
bawled ‘Cub id,’ when I knocked, 
and told me ‘ Mr. Boses would be 
id at eight o’clock ;’ but twenty-five 
pounds a-year was very cheap, so I 
told my young friend I would call 
at that time, and look at the ‘count- 
ing-rooms.’ 

How well I remember that night! 
The ferry-boats from the Cheshire 
shore gliding along with their lights 
twinkling like glowworms, the vast 
hull of the Great Eastern just visible 
in the Sloyne, the squared yards, 
and all a-taut look of a seventy- 
four of the old school, showing 
black and distinct against the daf- 
fodil sky, and the Jap of the swell 


against the under timbers of the 
stage—I was inclined to be senti- 
mental; but Mr. Moss Moses claimed 
my attention, and once more I en- 
tered his office and found him 
awaiting me. He was a little, fat, 
good-tempered Jew, who spoke 
decent English; and who,I after- 
wards found out, was constantly 
affirming in season, and out of 
season, that he was no descendant 
of Abraham. 

* Hillo, Brunton!’ he cried, jum 
ing from his chair. ‘My lad told 
me you'd been; where have ‘you 
been these two months and more? 
Look here, old fellow, I’ve adver- 
tised your place; but you can have 
it on the old terms.’ 

‘Some mistake, sir, I believe,’ 
and I handed him a card bearing 
the inscription ‘Charles Harker.’ 

He took it and held it to the gas- 
light, looked at the back, considered 
it endways, and pondered over it 
upside down. hen taking the 
candle his clerk had brought, held 
it close to my face. 

‘If you are not disposed to pro- 
ceed to business, I will bid you 
good-night,’ said I, greatly annoyed 
at his manner. 

‘It’s him, and it ain’t him, he 
said aloud; ‘ Carl never could look 
a man in the face as this one does. 
And yet I don’t see my way through 
the features.’ 

‘ There is no necessity for you to 
trouble yourselfabout my features!’ 
I exclaimed, opening the door— 
‘ good-night.’ 

‘ Stop, stop, my good sir! and 
don't be offended. It was a mistake. 
All Isaac’s mistake, upon my 
honour.’ 

‘All a bistake, echoed young 
Tsaac. 


My curiosity was excited, and, 
besides, I really wanted the offices ; 
and I therefore allowed myself to 
be persuaded into mounting the 
narrow staircase, until we faced a 
door bearing the name of Branton 
on it in white letters, and having 
the two upper panels glazed, more, 
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is should imagine, to supply light to 
the staircase, than for admission of 
light to the office. 

Mr. Moss produced a key, and 
turning to me with a good-natured 
smile, said, ‘I'd have sworn you 
were Brunton five minutes ago, but 
I am sure now that I was wrong. 
Carl always swore as he came up- 
stairs, and you haven’t. It’s Brun- 
ton’s face all but the eyes, and I'd 
swear to the eyes anywhere. That 
is to the twinkle of ’em, you know.’ 

And he unlocked the door and 
invited me within. 

W had placed to a table on which he 

the light, I took a chair, 
= eee my pocket-book. 

‘Before we go further, Mr. Moss, 
let us quite understand each other. 
I have no wish to derive any benefit 
from any virtues Mr. Brunton may 
possess, and I am going to convince 
you that I am what I represent 
myself to be. Be good enough to 
read that letter.’ 

It was one from a merchant in 
the north, only received that morn- 
ing, and mentioned circumstances 
which were sufficient to settle any 
doubts as to my identity. 

Mr. Moss read it, folded it u 
— and presented it to me wi 


‘ Sir, I apologise. I confess that 
up to this armen I fancied it was 
Carl; but what puzzled me was, 
that such a surly fellow should take 
to larking and playing the fool. 
You are very much like my last 
tenant, sir, that is all.’ 

* Very well; now that matter is 
settled, let us look at the rooms.’ 

e lighted gas showed me a 
large one and very barely furnished. 
There was a large leather-covered 
table with a desk on it, four chairs, 
an inkstand, and a partially — 
ee basket, and that w 

* Rather meagre, Mr. Moss.’ 

‘Now, my dear sir, what more 
could you want? -Would you like 
a safe? I’ve got one to spare down- 
stairs and you sball have it, and a 
new mat for your feet—there now— 
I hate haggling.’ 

‘Let me see the other room, 
please.’ 

It was one which a person sitting 
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at the table would have right oppo- 
site to him, and it had no door. ‘It 
was a clerk’s office,’ Mr. Moss said, 

* and you wanted your eye on such 
chaps.’ I suggested that the prin- 

cipal might sometimes want i 
vacy, whereupon he said ‘he had 
the door downstairs and it should 
be hung at once if I wished it. 
But having no intention of engaging 
a clerk at present I told him it was 
of no consequence. 

The room was about half the 
size of the outer one, and contained 
a desk and stool. There was a large 
closet for coals and such-like mat- 
ters, and a good allowance of dust 
and cobwebs all over. 

*T'll have it cleaned up to-mor- 
row,’ said Mr. Moss. ‘It looks 
beautiful when clean, and you'll 
find the desk to be real Spanish 
mahogany.’ 

They would suit me well cough 
and I told Mr. Moss so; paid him 
a quarter’s rent in advance, and 
rose to depart. 

‘Oh! by-the-way, Mr. Moss,’ I 
exclaimed, a sudden thought 
striking me; ‘I will send a man to 
paint my name on the door, and on 
the wall downstairs.’ 

* Very good, sir; I would do it at 
once if 1 were you. Carl was a 
loose fish, and if you delayed it 
until you got here you might be 
annoyed.’ 

‘How so? What was he?’ 

‘Take a cigar first, Mr. Harker, 
you'll find no better in Liverpool. 
Lord! how like him you do look 
when I don’t see your eyes.’ 

* And yet I have not been thought 
to resemble a loose fish before, Mr. 
Moss.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that. Have you 
never seen an ugly person resemble 
a very handsome one? I have 
many a time. Well, about Carl: 
he was here about two years, and 
call me a Jew if I could reckon him 
up. He used to come here about 
noon, and work up to eight or nine 
o’clock at night; but what business 
he worked at I could never find out. 
I know he had a big ledger, and 
two or three such books; but a big 
ledger won’t make a business any 
more than a big carpet bag will, 
and he always carried one. He 
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would come and smoke a cigar with 
me now and then; but I never 
came up here during all that time, 
and he kept this door locked. He 
always seemed to be expecting a 
blow did poor Carl, more like a rat 
in a corner than anything else, poor 

! Well, sir, one morning 
I found the key on my mat, and 
found the place just as you see it, 
and have never seen Carl since. 
One or two queer-looking men have 
inquired about him, and asked if 
he was coming back, and I said 
most likely he would, and likely 
enough he will.’ 

‘ Not at all an interesting story,’ 
I thought, and I felt inclined to 
yawn in, Mr. Moss’s face; but I 
thanked him for his information, 
and promised to take ion in 
three days, which I spent in pre- 
senting my letters of introduction, 
and making other arrangements for 
the prosecution of my plans. 

At length the eventfal day ar- 
rived, and I stood in my own office, 
with my name emblazoned on the 
door and passage wall. I was wait- 
ing for a friend to call on me (who, 
by-the-way, had promised to put 
me in the way of doing some busi- 
ness that very day), and felt im- 
patient for his arrival in conse- 
quence. 

The office was clean and tidy, 
and the floors had been well 
scrubbed. 

Why hadn’t they emptied the 
waste-paper basket of all that lum- 
ber ? 


The office-keeper had lighted a 
fire,and I took up the basket to 
| eam the operation myself; but 
rom some cause or other I placed 
it on the table and began idly to 
burn the scraps one by one. 

I had nearly disposed of them all 
when a scrap attracted my attention 
and I read it. It was torn so as to 
leave a few words intact, and it ran 
thus— 

‘ Louise has given your descrip- 
tion, and you may rely on our 

ding you. Forward the plates 
at once, or——’ 

Then another piece of mysterious 
paper, apparently a plan of some 
plaee or other. 

What did this mean ? 
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But I had no time to consider, 
for my friend entered, and putting 
the two pieces of paper in my 
drawer, I emptied the basket in the 
fire, and went out with him to doa 
good day’s work. 

Returning late in the evening, 
I relit the fire, and addressed my- 
self to the writing of two important 
letters to be posted by 11° 30 that 
night, in order to be in time for the 
Cunard liner, which sailed early in 
the morning; and then it was that 
the black darkness of the doorless 
room opposite to me began to 
trouble me most. 

It had troubled me before, but on 
this night it troubled me tenfold. 
From childhood I have been ima- 
ginative, and knowing this, I stirred 
the fire, called myself an ass, and 
went on with my letter. But not 
for long. My eyes wandered to the 
black darkness of the doorway, and 
I began to ransack my memory for 
statistics of men who could tell by 
some occult power if any one were 
hidden in the room they entered ; 
and I laughed aloud when I re- 
membered that I had read of one 
sensitive gentleman, who by this 
same occult sense had found that 
a surgeon’s skeleton was in a closet 
behind him. 

I own I dislike being in the dark, 
but I will do myself the justice to 
say that I have resolution enough 
to overcome the dislike. 

Therefore I pro to myself to 
very quietly w into the dark 
room which troubled me (and with- 
out a light), look out of the win- 
dows, and slowly return. 

I went—the very first step be- 
yond the threshold dispelled my 
fears. I could see the glimmer of 
the stars through the glass, hear 
the rattle of the cabs outside. Why, 
. _ quite a cheerful place, after 
all 

Ha! there was a shuffling noise 
there by the closet, and then my 
fears returned and overpowered me. 
I strove to walk out like a tragedy 
hero; but my pace quickened: as I 
neared the door, and heard the 
shuffling noise close to me, and the 
next moment a powerful hand was 
at my throat, and helpless on the 
fioor with the cold muzzle. of a 
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pistol pressed to my head, I was 
bound and dragged into the outer 
office, thrust into my chair and con- 
fronted by two quiet-looking men, 
one of whom laid his revolver on 
the table, saying at the same time 
with an ugly sneer: ‘ So, Brunton, 
we have caught you at last.’ 


-_—— 


CHAPTER II. 


The speaker was a mild, intelli- 
gent-looking man of about thirty- 
five. In a proper dress he would 
have looked like a high-church cler- 
gyman. His companion was evi- 
dently a foreigner, and I imagine a 
German. He was about fifty years 
of age and wore spectacles, and a 
profusion of beard and whiskers 
covered more than half his face. 
But he had a winning smile and 
good teeth, which he often took an 
opportunity of showing. 

* We have found you at last.’ 

I am thankful to ay that I am 
not nervous when I see a danger, 
and I boldly replied — 

‘My name is Harker and not 
Brunton ; Mr. Moss, the landlord of 
these premises, has noticed my re- 
semblance to his late tenant, and is 
satisfied that I am not the same. 
Depend upon it that I shail make 
you repent this outrage.’ 

I tried to rise to call for help from 
the street, but the pistol was cocked 
and pointed at me, and there was 
that in the man’s face which cau- 
tioned me against rashness in my 
helpless position. 

* I will sit down,’ I replied, ‘ and 
hear what you have to say; but if I 
choose to do it I shall do my best 
to raise an alarm in spite of your 
revolver.’ 

* Vell spoke, Carl,’ said the fo- 
reigner; ‘Louise always say he a 
plucky one.’ 

‘ Now then, Brunton,’ whispered 
the other, ‘let us have no nonsense. 
We have not met before, it is true, 
but Louise has so well described 
you, that putting another name on 
your door was simply idiotic. 
Besides one of ours has watched for 
your return, and we communicated 
with him directly we landed. Go 
free if you like, but we will have the 


plates, 
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* Dat’s the matter vid us,’ echoed 
the German; ‘ve vill have the 
plates.’ 

‘I know nothing of any plates,’ 
I cried, ‘nor of Louise, nor of you. 
All I know is, that you will see the 
inside of a prison very shortly.’ 

‘And you think you can throw 
us, throw ME over in this way! Do 
you think you deal with children ?’ 

‘ I think I deal with a burglar. 
Most certainly with a rascal of some 
sort or other.’ 

Here my two friends held a whis- 
pered conference.‘ Then he of the 
revolver turned sharply towards 
me. 

‘Will you marry Louise? Will 
you give up the plates,and marry 
my sister?” 

‘She lofe you like old boots,’ 
added the German ; and from which 
I opine that he prided himself on a 
knowledge of English idiom. 

In spite of my serious position I 
was getti thoroughly amused. 
The dark earehy held unknown 
terrors to my excited imagination ; 
but two commonplace fellows who 
had made a mistake only caused a 
feeling of merriment, even in spite 
of the revolver. 

‘Iam sorry I cannot oblige you,’ 
I replied. ‘I am flattered by the 
lady's preference; but having one 
wife already, I fear I must decline 
taking a second; and as for the 
plates, please explain what you 
mean.’ 

The answer to this flippant speech 
was a blow on the face, which sent 
the blood streaming on the floor. 

‘You'll remember insulting the 
sister of Louis Orloff! Here, Baron, 
let us gag him, and search; he will 
be. raising an alarm presently.’ 

They thrust a piece of rope be- 
tween my teeth, compressing my 
windpipe to make me open my 
mouth; and there I sat helpless 
whilst they turned out the contents 
-- my desk and drawers, not forget- 

ting my cashbox, which was opened 
with a key taken from my waistcoat 
pocket, and the contents appro- 
priated. Knowing that the two 
scraps of paper I had found in the 
waste-paper basket, and placed in 
my drawer, must have reference to 
their visit, I watched very anxi- 
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ously when they opened it. But 
they escaped notice, and I felt that 
I had got some clue to the mystery, 
even these men escaped ; and | had 
quite determined that they should 
not escape, for I was insecurely 
bound, and had been working hard 
to get my right hand free, and, 
thanks to having a very narrow one, 
I now found myself able to slip it 
through the loop which encircled 
the wrist; but I ‘bided my time,’ 
for I saw that a false move might 
bring a bullet through my head. 

‘De plates is in ze oder room, 
Carl Brunton, mon ami,’ said the 
Baron, smiling, and patting my 
shoulder. ‘ Vy notsay? Vy shoot 
we you? You do dem so well, ve 
no get any likedem. And you use 
them yourself, and den, Ach Gott! 
you upset de cart of de apple.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I thought; ‘and it’s odd to 
me if I don’t upset your cart of de 
apple before long.’ 

‘In dare; in back room?’ asked 
the Baron, with another amiable 
smile. 

I said, ‘ Yes,’ with my eyes. 

‘See now, my Louis, you were 
too rough. You into him pitch like 
dam. So see him amiable,’ Then 
to me— 

‘ And you vill marry Louise, who 
love you like old boots ?’ 

My other hand was free now. I 
tried to speak, and implored with 
my eyes for the gag to be removed. 

The Baron removed it, and while 
doing so I resolved on a plan of 
operations. 

* You will marry Louise and give 
us the plates?” 

‘I will give you every satis- 
faction.’ 

* That is business,’ said Louis Or- 
loff, coming forward. 
plates. Then you return with us to 
New York, and keep your promise to 
Louise. Why give us this trouble ? 
I tell you frankly that the expense 
will be deducted from your share, 
and that you will be strictly watched 
in future. I should have cut your 
throat but for my promise to Louise. 
Now, where are the plates? 

‘Look in the closet in the next 
room; rake out the coals, and take 
what you find.’ 

*Good. Come, Baron,’ 
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And they left me to operate on 
the coals. Springing up, I seized 
the revolver, darted to the door, 
and in .@ moment had 
them in. But my triumph was of 
short duration: for Orloff was on 
the other side like lightning, the 
rotten woodwork tore out under his 
vigorous wrench, and his hand was 
on my throat before I could grope 
my way to the stairs. 

Then I knew that life depended on 
the struggle, and I fought like one 

for therevolver. The Baron. 
came to his friend’s help; but I 
found time and opportunity to send 
him reeling to the ground. Orloff 
was the weaker man, but he outdid 
me in skill; and a dextrous feint 
threw me off my guard, leaving the 
revolver in his hands. 

Purple with ion, he fired in- 
stantly, and I felt a sharp sting in 
my left shoulder; and then all 
earthly things seemed to be fading 
away, and a world beyond opening 
to view. 


When I recovered, I found myself 
laid on a mattress on the office- 
table, and my wife tearfully bending 
over me. There was a calm-faced 
surgeon, too, who showed me the 
ball he had extracted, and told me 
to cheer up, for I should be better 
in a few days, for no damage was 
done. Mr. Moss was there too, and 
came to my bed—I mean my table- 
side, and whispered how he had 
been called up by the police, who, 
hearing a pistol-shot, had come up- 
stairs, and arrested Orloff and the 
Baron, and, finding me on the 
ground bleeding, had sent for a sur- 
geon and my wife, having found my 
private address from a letter in my 
pocket. 

I was only faint from loss of blood ; 
the bullet did little damage, and 
I preferred getting up, and then 
gave an account of the evening's 
adventure, not noticing at the time 
that a tall inspector of police was in 
the room. 

‘Will you kindly show me those. 
pieces of paper ?’ he said, advancing. 
*I have the men in Mr. Moss’s office; 
but beyond the assault on you I 
have no evidence against them; but 
I know them well.’ 
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I produced them, and the in- 
spector fastened on the one which 
seemed to be a plan, then lookirz 
around, said— 

‘ This is a plan of your office.’ 

‘Call me a Jew if it ain’t!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Moss, taking it. 

‘ Yes, it is certainly a plan of your 
Office. See, here is the doorway, and 
there comes the other room. Then 
there is a cross against the fireplace 
in this room, on what I judge from 
the lines to mean the fourth board 
from the hearthstone, and another 
cross against the sixth from the 
hearthstone in the other room. Get 
a crowbar, Mr. Moss.’ 

‘ There's one downstairs.’ 

I do believe that if you'd asked 
for a crocodile he would have got 
one ‘ downstairs.’ 

Crowbar and a policeman to wield 
it were soon produced, and then 
the mystery was unravelled. 

Close to where I sat were un- 
earthed several copper plates for the 
forging of Russian rouble notes of 
various amounts; and in the back 
room under the flooring were found 
several hundreds of well-executed 
forgeries carefully soldered up in a 
tin case, together with correspond- 
ence implicating Orloff and the 
Baron. It appeared that Brunton 
was engaged by a New York gang 
to engrave the plates, and that he 
had never seen his employers, the 
agent between them being the 
Louise before mentioned, whose fair 
hand I had been compelled to de- 
cline. Brunton had evidently be- 
come frightened, and had fled. He 
was no traitor, or he would have 
decamped with the plates. Perhaps 
the dread of having to espouse 
Louise may have had to do with his 
flight. She was a very handsome 
woman, if I may judge from a pho- 
tograph of her found in the tin case, 
but looked like one accustomed to 
rule, and who would not hesitate 
to administer wholesome correction 
to her spouse. 

Assisted into a carriage which 
was waiting, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Baron and Orloff 
‘brought down in handcuffs, the 
Baron regarding me with a sweet 
smile, and Orloff scowling on me 
like a fiend. I did not prosecute, 
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for they were so well known to the 
police as forgers, that there was evi- 
dence enough for the Russian Em- 

y to procure a conviction and a 
sentence of ten years’ penal servi- 
tude; and in due time I recovered, 
and dismissed the matter from my 
mind. 

But I had not heard the last of it. 
About twelve months after the trial 
and condemnation of the Baron and 
his friend there came one night a 
timid knock at my office door, and 
my clerk (for I had such a luxury 
then) ushered in what, at first sight, 
seemed to be a moving bundle of 
rags. Strictly speaking, the bundle 
of rags insisted on seeing me, and 
ushered itself in, spite of all remon- 
strances. 

It came and stood before me, and 
resolved itself into the resemblance 
of a man—a man lean, haggard, 
sunken-eyed, ragged, and dirty, but 
with a face something like my own ; 
and without putting a question, I 
knew that I stood face to face with 
Carl Brunton, and I addressed the 
rags by that name. 

‘I took that name,’ the poor, 
shivering thing replied, ‘but my 
name is—but no matter. May I 
speak to you?’ 

* Yes; go on.’ 

‘Will you give me some drink 
first? I have had none to-day, and 
I feel delirium tremens coming on. 
Oh! how cold it is, and how I 
shiver!’ 

I sent the clerk for some brandy, 
which he took raw, and with shaking 
hand held out the glass for more. 

‘I imagine it is Mr. Moss you 
want to see, is it not? If so, you 
will find him to-morrow, at ten 
o'clock.’ 

‘No, no, you, you I want—I—I 
am very poor, very poor. Will you 
give me sixpence ?” 

I gave him half-a-crown. 

* Now what can I do for you?’ 

*‘I—I left some property here 
when I wentaway. You won’t refuse 
to give itup? Iseem poor, but I 
am rich—ah! so rich!—and I will 
pay you well.’ 

‘You mean the forged rouble- 
notes and the plate you engraved 
them from? 

‘Ah! Who told you that? Then 
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you have found them, and used 
them? I-ran away from thém, and 
wished to lead a better life, but they 
drew me back; and now you have 
robbed me, and I shall starve.’ 

I explained to the poor wretch 
what had become of his possessions, 
and how they were found, and in- 
quired if he had not heard of the 
fate of his accomplices. 

‘No; I have been wandering 
about the country, living in hos- 
pitals and workhouses, because they 
hunt me down from place to place. 
They will kill me as they killed the 
Posen Jew and the engraver at 
Stockholm, all because they de- 
manded a fair share. They are 
dogging me to-night—one of them 
is outside now. Let me see, what 
did I come here for? Oh, sixpence. 
Lend me sixpence; I'll give youa 
hundred pounds for it to-morrow.’ 

I made a further donation, and, 
as the man was evidently in a state 
of delirium, I told my clerk to fetch 
a medical man. But before he could 
execute the order, the bundle of 
rags crept down the narrow stairs, 
sitting on each step, and wriggling 
by aid of his hands to the next 
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below, whilst we, unable to pass 
him, looked on, wondering how it 
would all end. 

The street gained, he stood up- 
right, and casting a terrified glance 
around, fled away into the darkness, 
and we, following in the direction 
he had taken, learned shortly after- 
wards that a beggar had thrown 
himself into the Mersey from St. 
George’s landing-stage, and had 
sunk to rise no more. 

His body was never found, and I, 
having had enough of Mersey Street, 
moved my quarters, much to the 
regret of Mr. Moss, for, ‘quoth he, 
*Two of’em are at Portland, and 
another at the bottom of the river; 
so you may call me a Jewif any 
one troubles you again.’ 

But I went; and the office is still 
without a tenant,and I shudder when 
I pass through the street at night, 
and looking up, see the two black 
shining windows, like two great eyes 
watching me, and fancy I can see 
a shadowy form in rags, pressing its 
face to the glass, and gibbering and 
mowing at the busy stream of hu- 
man life which surges to and fro 
for ever. 


W. R. 
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RIDDLES OF LOVE. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
DISILLUSIONMENT—DOWNFALL OF A FAIRY PALACE. 


if is pleasant to wake one morn- 
ing and find oneself famous ; and 
on two or three or any number of 
mornings the repetition of the as- 
surance comes agreeably. There are 
some constitutions that can bear any 
amount of landation, and flourish 
in it like flowers in the sunshine. 
But for the full enjoyment of 
the result the process should have 
been more or less unconscious— 
should at least not have been ac- 
companied by wear and tear, watch- 
falness and anxiety, which detract 
from the fteshness of the charm. 
Miss Mirabel, on the Monday morn- 
ing which succeeded the Saturday 
evening whose events are above re- 
corded, found herself famous in a 
large London world—as farat least as 
the daily journals could establish her 
position. The weekly papers pub- 
lished in the interval —carefially 
—— as soon as they appeared 

y order of Mrs. Grandison—had 
anticipated the verdict which was 
next day generally announced; 
and between the two May ought to 
have been thoroughly triumphant. 
Actors and actresses are blamed 
sometimes for being more sensitive 
to |public criticism—more anxious 
to obtain praises from the press— 
than the members of any other 
profession. But how can they be 
otherwise? Setting aside the re- 
gular professions, with which that 
of the stage has little in common, 
the seekers for public favour in 
other pursuits have a certain kind 
of independence. The author who 
has written his book—the artist 
who has painted his picture—may 
leave the book or the picture to 
make its way. The critics may 
take no notice, but the work may 
still become public and bring fame 
to the worker. But with the actor 
or the actress the case is widely 
different. Art with them is not 
long, and life is Still fleeting. If 
the public is to be made aware 
of their merits there is no time to 


be lost—it may be too late any 
day. Players may develop in 
power and perfect themselves by 
practice. But they cannot perpe- 
tuate past efforts. Their early per- 
formances — equivalent to the first 
book or the first picture of the 
writer or the painter—can be handed 
down only by tradition, and the 
time comes when their greatest 
triumphs become traditionary also. 
They of all others must gather their 
roses while they may, for time 
goes a-flying with them faster than 
with other people, and if you do 
not take them on the wing you can- 
not take them at all. Orators—of 
the senate, the bar, or the pulpit— 
leave something behind them b 
which their genius may be judg 
The actor when he makes his last 
exit leaves nothing but a name. 
People of his time talk about him 
with admiring tenderness ; but the 
next generation is indifferent if not 
incredulous, and his memory sur- 
vives only in contemporary records, 
and ‘ reminiscences,’ it may be, of 
writers who can convey little more 
to posterity than an idea of his 
personal peculiarities. 

But everybody knows these con- 
ditions of the dramatic career, and 
I allude to them only in reference 
to the players’ sensibility to con- 
temporary praise—in which he is 
quite as practical as he is supposed 
to be vain. AndI should not have 
alluded to them at all except in 
reference to Miss Mirabel, who was 
more agitated by reading the re- 
cords of her triumph in the papers 
than she had been in experiencing 
the triumph itself. 

‘This is a great deal more than 
I had expected, she said to Mrs. 
Grandison, who came up to see 
her after breakfast when Captain 
Pemberton had gone out—pointi 
to the pile of journals with whic 
the prototype of Marie Antoinette 
had provided her. 

‘More than you had hoped, you 
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mean, my dear,’ returned the ex- 
perienced lady, glancing defe- 
rentially at the daily organs of public 
opinion. 

‘No, no,’ said May, ‘more than I 
wished. I shall never be able to 
act if they do this. Why cannot 
they let me play a part in my own 
way, and carry the audience with 
me—as you call it—if I can, with- 
out noticing everything I do and 
how I do it?’ 

‘ But, my child, this is all what 
is required—nothing could be more 
complimentary. It is all just as 
it should be. I can vouch for the 
fact; for I read all the papers over 
before I sent them up to you. One 
of them is a little cold perhaps; 
but the “Epoch”—the most im- 

rtant—is warmer than any. 

nly think, my dear child, of the 
way in which it speaks of your 
beauty.’ 

May flushed with indignation. 

* Yes, she retorted ; ‘and that is 
one of the things 1 complain of. 
What has my—what they call my 
beauty—to do with my rendering 
of the part? Such remarks, I 
think, are as insulting to an actress 
as to a lady in private life.’ 

Mrs. Grandison smiled from her 
elevation of experience. 

‘I hope, my dear, that you will 
never have more to complain of in 
the critics than excess of that kind. 
It does immense good with the 
public, you know. An actress 
could have no better advertisement 
than a reputation for beauty.’ 

And Mrs. Grandison, who was 
attired in one of these wonderful 
morning robes of hers, glanced at 
herself in the glass over the mantel- 
piece, not unpleased, apparently, at 
the illustration to her remarks 
which it presented. 

‘But I do complain, said May, 
petulantly. ‘It is very beautiful— 
what they say about the piece, and 
the character I represent—but they 
need not say all they do about me. 
I don’t mind so much that they 
make me mean more than I ever 
intended—/, who don’t know how 
I came to have any power of the 
kind—but they might refrain from 
describing my points as if I were 
a dancing doll.’ 
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The dancing doll was too much 
for Mrs. Grandison’s gravity. 

‘My dear child,’ she said, when 
her laughter was over, ‘you will 
never make an actress if you go on 
in this manner.’ 

‘And I shall go on in this man- 
ner,’ returned May, with more deter- 
mination in her manner than Mrs. 
Grandison had ever seen before. 
‘I shall go on in this manner if 
age write about me in this way. 

hy, they describe me as if I were 
a racehorse.’ 

The racehorse made Mrs. Grandi- 
- laugh as much as the dancing 

oll. 

*Come, come, child,’ she said, 
‘ this will never do. You ought to 
be very much obliged to the critics 
for their support. You deserve 
what they said, as I always told 
your pape and Mr. Mandeville you 
would do. But people don’t al- 
ways get what they deserve— at 
least when they deserve praise. I 
know that when I was—younger’— 
here Mrs. Grandison gave a glance at 
the glass—‘ there were men on the 
press who used to run me down, 
though I was very civil to them all; 
I doubt whether if I should have 
succeeded as I have done in my 
career but for a few devoted ad- 
mirers among the writers; and 
they used to describe me from top 
to toe. You should have read what 
they said. Yours is nothing to it.’ 

Mrs. Grandison, you see, was be- 
ginning to take a little interest in 
herself by way of a change. 

‘IT canassure you, Mrs. Grandison,’ 
pursued May, ‘that however flat- 
tered I may feel at the praise, I am 
the reverse of pe to be made so 
public. And how am I to prevent 
it? What am I to do with the cri- 
tics ?’ 

‘I know what I should do with 
them—and that as soon as possible 
—TI should ask them to dinner.’ 

But May did not take that prac- 
tical view of the case, her object 
being exactly the reverse of that of 
Mr. Mandeville. I am afraid that 


with all her talent for the stage she 
was not a born artist. 

‘I wonder, she asked, pursuing 
the train of thought suggested by 
the comments upon her ns I 


uty— 
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wonder if I should have succeeded 
as well, or succeeded at all, had I 
been seriously ugly instead of— 
what I am, or what they say I am. 
That little woman who played the 
gondolier’s mother is horribly plain 
—there is no denying it—but she 
acted beautifally, and made her 
little part a gem. She isa perfect 
actress in her way, but she had 
little or no applause, and the papers 
this morning mention her nearly all 
in the same terms—that she “ ren- 
dered the little part entrusted to 
her with her usual judiciousness.” 

What a dreadful thing it must be 
to be written about in that way!’ 

‘ Worse even than being told that 
you are a woman of wonderful 
beauty and fascination, and one of 
the best actresses on the stage,’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Grandison, slyly. 

* Well, I must confess that,’ said 
May, laughing; ‘ but what I dislike 
is the idea of people coming to see 
me, and applauding me as they did 
on Saturday, mainly, if not entirely, 
on account of my—my beauty, if I 
must call it so. And I could not 
help noticing that Miss Rosemary, 
who is very pretty, certainly, but 
has no ideas of acting beyond being 
pert, is a great favourite with the 
public, who took scarcely any notice 
of poor Mrs. Merlin, who played 
the gondolier’s mother. Then, again, 
there were the girls who danced— 
what a preposterous idea, by-the- 
way, to have dancing of that kind 
at a ball in a doge’s palace!—the 
girls who danced received quite as 
much applause as anybody, includ- 
ing Bianca herself—— 

And here May stopped, lest Mrs. 
Grandison should suppose that there 
was a little jealousy lurking beneath 
her protest. 

* Well, the dancing was a mistake,’ 
said the elder lady, addressing her- 
self first to the dramatic question, 
‘and unworthy of the character of 
the piece, as I told Mandeville when 
he introduced it; but he says dancing 
always does good when you can drag 
it in; and he takes a great interest 
in those sisters, Flossy and Tossy 
Millington, or in one of them, at 
any rate, and they are very clever 
girls, you will admit, though about 
as much out of place in the doge’s 
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palace as a dolphin in a sentry-box. 

As for what you say, my dear, about 
being run after for your beauty’ — 
May, I need scarcely observe, had 
used no such expression as ‘run 
after’—‘I must confess that I think 
you are too particular. You might 
just object to going to a ball, where 
you would be asked probably for 
just the same reason, or to a musical 
party, where the motive was to get 
you to sing. You surely cannot 
expect the public, any more than 
the ordinary run of society, to have 
the same instincts as a lover, and 
~ adore you without knowing 
Ww , 

This did not meet the point of 
May’s objection, which had reference 
to an ideal of art which Mrs. Gran- 
dison was not disposed to discuss. 
But May did not press her views 
upon the actress’s attention, and 
allowed her to believe that she had 
gained the victory. She even gave 
a half assent when Mrs. Grandison 
added in conclusion, ‘ You had better 
ask Captain Pemberton to make 
acquaintano) with the critics, and 
have some of them to dinner. And 
now good-bye for the present, my 
dear Miss Mirabel’—here there was 
a resumption of her grand manner, 
which never forsook her upon any 
occasion when the slightest cere- 
monial was concerned—‘ we shall 
drive together to the theatre, I pre- 
sume; and—I was nearly forgetting 
to mention it—it would be as well 
to go a little early, as you should 
get your second dress altered a little 
—the skirt on one side does not 
hang quite as it should—and, will 
you excuse me to advising you? I 
would, in your place, look through 
my part again in the course of the 
day: it is safest to do so. You 
were wonderfully perfect as to the 
words, but there are always little 
points that suggest themselves for 
reconsideration. Good-morning, my 
dear Miss Mirabel, good-morning to 
you.’ 

And Mrs. Grandison passed from 
the room with a grand sweep, worthy 
of Marie Antoinette in her most 
courtly days. 

Her concluding words were an- 
other check upon May’s imagina- 
tion. She was well aware of the 
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fact—had she not heard ‘ Love and 
Liberty; or, the Daughter of the 
Doge, announced for repetition 
every evening until further notice ? 
—but she had not yet realised the 
idea that in a few hours she must 
be once more on the stage, with all 
the trials and troubles of Bianca to 
represent once more to a new au- 
dience, or an audience that would be 
nearly new at any rate. So that 
besides enduring the drudgery of 
repetition, she must incur the ordeal 
of another experiment, not so severe 
as the first, but one not to be lightly 
regarded. She had hitherto con- 
sidered the life of an actress as one 
of holiday and excitement. She 
was already disillusionised. Her 
dream was at an end. The fairy 
palace by the lake with the bright 
waters, the scene of her ideal abode, 
had become a mass of wood and 
canvas, rough painting, and mecha- 
nical contrivances. The transparent 
atmosphere and the beaming sky 
were mere mockeries managed with 
hanging drops and lime-lights. The 
beautiful people who animated the 
beautiful scene were men and wo- 
men, commonplace in person, with 
no idea of the destinies beyond their 
daily wants—people with pecuniary 
countenances, whose pleasures were 
little more than consolations, people 
who drew salaries and in many in- 
stances drank beer ! 

It was with this charming view 
of the prospects before her and the 
fascination of fame, that May read 
through the part of Bianca with an 
entirely altered spirit, and event- 
ually drove to the theatre a little 
early in order to have the alteration 
made in the ill-hanging skirt. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 


There is a business reality about 
a theatre behind the scenes which 
forbids fanciful reflections; and a 
less likely place for the indulgence 
of private -wretchedness could 
scarcely be devised. The fact was 
fortunate for May, as it brought 
her back to the necessities of her 
situation, and saved her from a 
great deal of mental disquiet. Al- 
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thongh her experience before the 
ublic had been very small, as we 
ave seen, her attendance at re- 
hearsals had done something for her 
in the way of discipline, and the 
call to arms once made, she found 
herself obeying it without fear or 
fluttering. Some slight changes had 
been made in the piece. The dia- 
logue was a little ‘cut’ here and 
there ‘to make it play closer,’ as 
Mr. Mole said; but the of 
Bianca remained unaffect , Miss 
Mirabel being too important ‘a per- 
sonage to be a subject for this kind 
of reform; so the only alteration 
which that lady had to superintend 
breton» of the dress which wouldn’t 
The young actress could not fail 
to be flattered by the deference paid 
to her by everybody in the theatre, 
even by those whose position did 
not give them the privilege of avow- 
ing it in words; and the only ex- 
ceptions were two or three ladies 
who had charitably prophesied her 
failure, and were not upon general 
grounds greatly charmed with her 
success. As she passed to her own 
apartment the subordinates were 
profuse in hat-touching attentions ; 
and when she appeared in the green- 
room everybody who had the ho- 
nour of her acquaintance, with the 
exceptions just noted, were warm in 
their congratulations. Mr. Mande- 
ville himself was less enthusiastic 
than might have been expected, 
but this in reality was a flattering 
sign. Miss Mirabel had placed her- 
self beyond the naeesilig for his 
patronage, and his present policy 
was not to encourage her to set too 
high a price upon herself, for as 
yet no engagement had been made. 
There was simply an understanding 
that Miss Mirabel should make a 
trial of her powers for three nights, 
as a basis for subsequent negotia- 
tion, and Mr. Mandeville, liberal 
man as he now was with his money, 
had not made his fortune by libe- 
rality, and could not shake off an 
old habit which he had formed of 
taking it for granted that everybod: 
with whom he had to deal intend 
to take a mean advantage of him if 
possible, thus necessitating, as he 
philosophically considered, a preli- 
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minary action on .his own partof a 
similar character. There were va- 
rious stories told of his early gene- 
ralship in this direction which he 
would not have relished had they 
reached his ears in these his princely 
days of prosperity. But minor 
actors in his company, and others 
who were impertinent enough to 
remiember the time when he could 
not build theatres—to say nothing 
of churches—for himself, related 
them with great gusto at the taverns 
they frequented, and the remem- 
brance, 1 have no doubt, consider- 
ably softened the sorrows of their 
own mean estate. 

A favourite reminiscence was one 
concerning a coat. Mr. Mandeville 
was always partial to dressing, in 
the ornamental and luxurious sense 
of the term, and he liked to get his 
dress, like everything else, at a 
minimum of outlay. He ordered 
upon one occasion a coat, not from 
the kmd of tailor he now patro- 
nised, but from a firm of the 
popular kind, which had a large 
shop-front, and did not disdain to 
exhibit goods in the windows with 
prices affixed. It was a lovely gar- 
ment, carefully built to his figure, 
giving him a chest and waist such 
as few men could boast, and adorned 
with a prodigality of velvet and 
every possible kind of accessory. 
It was such a special coat, in fact, 
as only about three men in London 
would think of wearing, and when 
it was finished he threw it upon the 
tailor’s hands, declaring it too tight. 
He did not object to the price, he 
said. Seven pounds was not much 
for a coat of the kind, and he was 
not the man to haggle about 
money; but what could he do if the 
thing would not fit? Having thus 
declared himself, and regardless of 
entreaties and remonstrances, he 
left the shop. Passing by two days 
after, by the merest accident, he 
saw the coat displayed in the win- 
- dow with the price ticketed upon it, 
sl. Mr. Mandeville was observed to 
shake his head. A week after he 
passed again—again by the merest 
aceident—and saw the same gar- 
ment still unsold, reduced to 3/. 10s. 
Mr. Mandeville upon this occasion 
was observed to smile; and the 
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same afternoon a subordinate be- 
longing to his theatre purchased 
the coat at that price and paid for 
it. Mr. Mandeville received his 
purchase with great pleasure and 
put iton. It fitted him admirably 
now : he must have fallen away alittle 
since he had tried it on. But he 
was not quite satisfied. There is 
no glory in gaining a victory ix 
your enemy is not conscious of his 
defeat. So, arrayed in his new 
plumage, he walked next day into 
the tailors shop. ‘What do you 
mean,’ said he, ‘by selling me a 
coat with a loose button? Get your 
man to fix it at onee.’ And while 
the discomfited tailor was engaged in 
executing the order, his liberal cus- 
tomer made the philosophical re- 
flection, ‘What a worid this is, 
where @ man can never get the 
worth of his money without fighting 
for it!’ 

Another little historical anecdote 
showed him in an even less dignified 
light. The original authority was a 
gentleman who had written a piece 
for Mr. Mandeville’s theatre, and 
was actively engaged in directing 
its production. One day the ma- 
nager proposed, to facilitate business, 
that the two should have an early 
dinner on the premises. ‘ But you 
must come out with me,’ he said, 
‘ while I order it in; we can talk on 
the way you know.’ After ordering 
the more important parts of the 
banquet, Mr. Mandeville entered a 
greengrocer’s shop and commanded 
some potatoes, which were put into 
the scales while he stayed talking. 
The tradesman turnedj aside for a 
minute to find an additional weight, 
or for some purpose of the kind, 
and in the interval Mr. Mandeville 
pocketed two potatoes, observing in a 
quiet -way to his astounded com- 
panion, ‘If you do not take care of 
yourself, my boy, these rascals will 
always cheat you.’ 

The incident is so low in its nature 
that I would not have dared to tell 
it of so great a man as Mr. Mande- 
ville, but that it happens to be 
simply true. 

The present were very different 
days with Mr. Mandeville; but in- 
stincts are strong, and he had con- 
ceived the idea of making a long 
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engagement with the new actress 
upon easy terms to himself. 

Mr. Mole, who knew nothing of 
the new policy of his chief, said 
everything to May that he meant, 
and he {meant so much that he was 
quite lost in laudation. ‘My dear 
madam,’ he concluded, ‘ you have 
the ball at your feet; you may com- 
mand wherever you go; the public 
are with you, and you may do what 
you please with them. I am not 
speculating now’—and Mr. Mole 
gave a sigh for his own past excite- 
ments, and the prudent course to 
which he was now resigned—‘ but 
there are no terms which I would 
not offer you, were I in the way of 
making any offer at all. And, you 
will excuse me, dear madam, for 
giving you a little piece of advice as 
a friend, if I may so call myself; do 
not too hastily close with Mande- 
ville—you are worth any money to 
him.’ 


May laughed, and while thanking 
Mr. Mole for his good offices, said 
that she had never had any con- 
versation with Mr. Mandeville on 
such a subject, and that any ar- 
rangements between them would 
be made by Captain Pemberton. 

Mr. Mole’s sanguine calculations 
‘were justified by the fact that the 
house by this time was ful] to the 
ceiling, though the band had but 
just begun to play; the audience, 
in order to be in time for the great 
attraction of the evening, having 
surrendered themselves to the fa- 
vourite farce—represented about a 
thousand times before—of ‘ Jemi- 
ma’s Day Out.’ 

In due time the curtain rose once 
more upon ‘Love and Liberty; or, 
the Daughter of the Doge,’ and once 
more, for some three hours’ duration, 
was May surrendered to the hopes 
and fears, the struggles and the 
final triumph, of the imaginary 
Bianca, Once more was she pos- 
sessed by the inspiration of her art, 
and once more were her efforts 
greeted with the unbounded plau- 
dits of the audience. This time 
May’s performance, spirited and 
vivid as she could not choose but 
make it, was more perfect in many 
ways than before; and the enthu- 
giasm with which it was received 
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had the additional value of being 
uninspired by partiality and mana- 
gerial boxes and stalls. The free 
list had served its purpose on Satur- 
day, and was now punctually ‘ sus- 
pended’ until the period pictured 
by Highjinks, when blank boxes 
should wring the brow, and it 
would be wanted again in the 
capacity of a ministering angel. 

No such thorough triumphs had 
been hitherto known at the Imperial 
before. It was complete in every 
way. Even the rival actresses did 
not venture the ‘little game’—as 
Mr. Mole called their attempts at 
rivalry—of the first night. Mrs. 
Vallance, in the exercise of her own 
discretion, was almost as much sub- 
dued as was compatible with her 
aay and Miss mary — who 

ad received a hint from the manage- 
ment—was fairly brought to her 
bearings, and refrained at least 
from being offensive in her flirtation 
with the comic gondolier. The sen- 
sation leap of course made the legiti- 
mate impression of sensation leaps 
upon a fashionable audience; but 
this was a matter of course, and did 
not detract from the effect of the 
serious scenes. The recallings, the 
bouquets, ‘and the bravas, on the 
second night, were repeated with 
all the fervour of the first; and 
culminated at the conclusion with 
& similar ovation. Once more May 
rode back to Brompton in the hired 
brougham, radiant and elate, like a 
crowned conqueror on his car. She 
had forgotten all her scruples. What 
cared she for the impertinent adula- 
tion of critics? She would no more 
be May Pemberton, the loveable 
Lady |Bountiful of Shuttleton ; the 
future should know her but as Miss 
Mirabel, the admired queen of the 
stage! 

But next mornings are great modi- 
fiers of midnight resolves. If people 
did all the desperate things they 
intend to do without the sweet 
counsel ‘of sleep, society would be 
much in the same condition as the 
inhabitants of the drop of water we 
see sometimes through the micro- 
scope, who are all eating one another 
up. Iam not sure that society is 
much better even now; but how- 
ever it be, it is as well that it is no 
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worse. The soft influence of the 
‘gentle thing beloved from pole to 
pole,’ came over. May's welcome 
weariness that night with a strange 
sense of soothing. If spirits ever 
leave their bodies during sleep, 
May’s spirit must have been at 
Shuttleton, taking her back to her 
old life. The theatre, with its glare 
and glitter, its gilded gaiety and 
false fascination, its footlights and 
its fiddlers—had all passed away 
and left no trace of ever having been. 
May was once more the loveable 
Lady Bountifal of Shuttleton, and 
had no thought of ever becoming 
the admired queen of the stage. It 
was a sweet dream, and seemed to 
extend over a long ~~ of time, 
bringing with it the feeling of 
seca acca which belongs to true 

ppiness. May lived years of her 
old life once again before the dawn ; 
and when she awoke it was with a 
strange, undefined but all-influenc- 
ing sense of change. At first her 
fancy beheld her little room in the 
cottage, with the jasmine and the 


roses in the casement. But a second: 


glance dispelled the delusion; the 
Brompton lodgings stood confessed, 
and brought with them all the 
realities of her new existence. May 
meditated as she had never medi- 
tated before, upon many things; 
and it was with some embarrass- 
ment that she prepared to resume 
her new life and meet her father at 
breakfast. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FREE AS THE AIR—EASTWARD. HO! 


Captain Pemberton was in a great 
hurry to go out, for he was much 
in demand Citywards just now; but 
before he went, he threw across the 
table, for May’s perusal, a letter 
which he had just received. 

It was from (Mr. Mandeville, ask- 
ing for an interview with the captain 
at three o'clock that day, at the 
theatre, in order to discuss the terms 
of Miss Mirabel’s en; ment. 

The captain made but little re- 
mark in reference to the request. 

‘Tam as proud as anybody can 
be,’ he said, ‘at your reception last 


night, as well as on Saturday— 
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proud that I should havea daughter 
who could so distinguish herself—in 
a manner which to me is still incom- 
prehensible. But I tell you can- 
didly, May, that I have still my own 
views about the step which it is pro- 
posed to take; and I should like 
you to consider well before we com- 
mit ourselves.’ 

* Oh, here is a postscript overleaf, 
which I think you did not see, papa,’ 
said May, rather glad of a diversion 
from the main question; ‘ Mr. Man- 
deville says that, in case we should 
not agree to-day, he concludes that 
I shall appear to-morrow—I am 
bound of course for to-night—and 
for the rest of the week, pending a 
settlement.’ 

‘ That gives us time at any rate,’ 
returned the captain; ‘but I will be 
here again at one—it is now ten— 
and I dare say we shall be able to 
come toa conclusion without further 
delay.’ 

So Captain Pemberton went off to 
a private meeting of the promoters 
of ‘The Great India Amelioration 
and Development of the Resources 
Company,’ and May remained at 
home to consider several new ideas 
which were developing their re- 
sources in her mind. 

The process was somewhat expe- 
dited by the arrival of the morning 
papers from Mrs. Grandison’s room, 
and a visit from the great lady her- 
self very shortly after. Mrs. Gran- 
dison found May by no means so 
well pleased as a lady should be 
who has London at her feet—to say 
nothing of the provinces of Great 
Britain, with Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark. May, in fact, showed 
signs of being very much annoyed, 
and threw down one of the papers 
in a petulant manner as Mrs. Gran- 
dison entered the room. 

‘I came to congratulate you again, 
my dear child,’ said Marie Antoi- 
nette; ‘but you do not seem very 
cheerful over your success.’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Grandison,’ replied 
May, glad of a confidante; ‘1 am 
very miserable, and I wish you to 
know it. I do not quite like the 
stage, and I think of leaving it.’ 

* Leaving it! Why you must be 
mad. Excuse me for saying so. 
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But with your opportunities—with 


a name and fame already earned, 
in two short nights—you would be 
wild indeed to relinquish your po- 
sition. Have you seen what some 
of the papers say this morning ?” 

* Yes, I have; and what they say 
—and something else that I will tell 
you presently—makes me the more 
inclined that way—has, I think, 
determined me. I see that two of 
the papers are determined not to 
leave me at rest. They still com- 
ment upon me in a manner as if I 
were public property.’ 

*So you are, my dear; that is what 
we all desire to be. Why nothing 
can be more complimentary than the 
manner in which the “ Epoch” has 
returned to the subject of the new 
piece.’ 

* It is very flattering, I admit, and 
I suppose I should get over the 
ordeal of public comment by degrees 
—though it is certainly very free. 
But look in the advertising columns. 
Here is a weekly paper promising a 
memoir of me on Saturday, and 
another weekly paper — an illus- 
trated one—besides a representation 
of the great secene—announces that 
it will give an original portrait of 
the heroine—with a memoir, too, 
I think. And May glanced at the 
paper again to verify the latter sup- 

ition. 

* My dear child,’ said Mrs. Gran- 
dison, ‘ how can you be so insane as 
to object to these natural demon- 
strations of publicapproval? There 
are crowds of clever people on the 
stage, who have never made the hit 
you have, and would give their ears 
for a tithe of this kind of homage. 
It is the greatest assurance, I tell 
you, of the position you hold, and a 
homage which no lady on the stage 
would dream of disregarding. The 
public know me so well by this time 
that there is no need for anybody to 
put me in an illustrated paper— 
except as part of a mec, cmt I 
have been through the ordeal, and 
though it shocked me a little at 
first, as it does you, I accepted it as 
a natural incidence in my profes- 
sional career. And my position, on 
and off the stage, has always been 
in the highest degree respectable.’ 

And here Mrs. Grandison drew 


herself up with the air of the in- 
jured queen whom it was her de- 
light to render in private life. 

* Dear Mrs. Grandison,’ implored 
May, ‘ do not for an instant suppose 
that I hold those who accept the 
career with any disrespect. Only 
last night, when I was upon the 
stage, I fancied that I would devote 
myself to it for the rest of my life. 
When I am before the audience,?I 
am inspired by my , and elate 
as I am with their applause, I 
think that life can give nothing so 
glorious. My objection is confined to 
the time when I am not on the stage. 
I do not like my—what do they call 
it ?—my'private life—that is to say, I 
should like to have a different kind 
of private life—one in which I could 
be quite separated from the theatre. 
That, I know, is impossible. An 
actress off the stage must still bean 
actress, and I cannot be playing a 
part from morning till night—I 
cannot be always Bianca, in fact, as 
I seem to be now.’ 

‘ But that feeling will wear off. 
You will get accustomed——’ 

* But I don’t want it to wear off— 
I don’t want to get accustomed— 
that is just what I fear. I want my 
freedom, my obscurity if you please 
to call it so, as my father’s daugh- 
ter. I don’t want to have my 
** points” canvassed in the papers ; 
I don’t want to have memoirs and 
portraits in the press ; I don’t want, 
when I appear in any sort of society, 
to be affiché as Miss Mirabel. All 
this seems a natural consequence of 
= position, and what am I to 

0 ? 

* Well, there is no accounting for 
taste,’ said Mrs. Grandison, surprised 
into a free expression of her drama- 
tic sentiments ; ‘ but all this is what 
people in your—in our position— 
court as a homage, and, still more, 
as an advertisement.’ 

‘But this is not all,” returned 
May, petulantly; ‘ look at this let- 
ter that was’ left for me at the 
theatre last’ night; and:that I found 
on the breakfust-table this morning. 
My father, fortunately, did not see 
it, and I did not read it until after 
he had gone out.’ 

Mrs. Grandison took the letter, 
which May threw to her indignantly 
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across the table, and read it, with a 
curious air, from beginning to end. 

It was an anonymous letter, ex- 
ag of the highest admiration 
or the genius of the actress, and 
urging the desire of the writer for 
her personal acquaintance. He was 
a gentleman of position and import- 
ance, he said, and could benefit her 

ly in her profession. He would 
glad of any recognition of his 
homage, and in the meantime signed 

i f with certain initials and 
gave his address at a post-office. 

‘I suppose,’ said May, with a 
touch of sarcasm, ‘ you will think 
that a recognition of my public 
position.’ 

‘ By no means,’ returned Mrs. 
Grandison, confining herself to the 
main point. ‘But actresses are 
necessarily exposed to such over- 
tures, and when they receive them 
there is but one course to take—to 
take no notice.’ 

But May was not satisfied; and 
when Captain Pemberton returned 
at one o'clock she astonished that 


tleman by telling him that she- 


ad been considering the question 
very seriously, and had come to the 
conclusion, with his permission, not 
to accept Mr. Mandeville’s engage- 
ment. 

‘ With my permission !’ cried the 
captain in a transport of delight. 
‘You have that a hundred times 
over. Once more you are my own 
May, whom I had lost for the last 
three months—and I would rather 
have one May than a hundred 
Biancas |’ 

And he kissed his daughter ten- 
derly in token of her return to him. 

‘ But how comes this sudden re- 
solve?’ he asked. ‘ Yourconversion 
has been a very sudden one, my 
child,’ 

May briefly explained her objec- 
tions to the career, much as she had 
expressed them to Mrs. Grandison, 
adding that:she should lose all love 
for the art when she had to make it 
a business, and thatshe could never 
bear the drudgery of constant repe- 
tition. ‘And Mrs. Grandison tells 
me,’ she added, ‘ that'a successful 
piece may easily have what she calls 
a ran for five hundred nights. I 
could never go through such an 


ordeal as that—why the thing 
would become a mere mockery to 
me in less than a month.’ 

May suppressed all mention of 
the note she had received. The 
knowledge would only give her 
father pain, and what good cculd 
come of it? 

‘And now that we have settled 
this question so much to my satis- 
faction,’ said Captain Pemberton, ‘I 
will tell you a piece of news which 
I can now tell you with real plea- 
sure. Before it embarrassed me, for 
I knew not how to take advantage 
of my good fortune.: The company 
in which I am engaged, connected 
with India, promises to be a success, 
and it is more than probable that I 
shall have an opportunity, in ano- 
ther month, of going out to Bengal 
as the local director. The appoint- 
ment will be a very profitable one, 
and I would rather have the money 
it will bring than ten times the 
amount earned by you uponthe stago 
Had you adhered to your original 
determination I must, I fear, have 
lost the opportunity; for I could 
not have taken you with me, and I 
could not have left you unprotected 
to play to admiring audiences at the 
Imperial Theatre.’ 

May was enchanted at the news 
—not only as it gave her an assur- 
ance that her father would not suffer 
in his fortunes through her sudden 
decision, but on account of the pro- 
spect before her of a new life in the 
East. 

‘I think I shall find as much 
poetry and romance there as I had 
expected at the theatre,’ she said. 

‘There is a poetry and romance 
everywhere for the poetical and 
romantic,’ replied the captain, in a 
slightly oracular manner; ‘ and in 
the East especially so. There you 
will have a conspicuous part to play 
in society, with the advantage of 
being your own heroine.’ 

‘Ohj it will be delightful!’ cried 
May. ‘ When shall we sail, and 
shall we not want outfits ?’ 

‘ You) are a little in advance,’ re- 
marked the captain, drily; ‘I have 
not got the appointment yet. And 
there are some rather important 
things to be done before we take the 
first step. In the first place I must go 
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and break the news to Mandeville. 
I shall have a stormy scene with 
him, I suspect, and I really think he 
has a right to consider himself un- 
handsomely treated. But after all 
he wants the engagement for his 
own advantage, not for yours; and 
if he puts his pecuniary sacrifice 
very strongly I might be able to 
offer him something in the way of 
compensation.’ 

May was much distressed at this 
new view of the matter, and re- 
proached herself much for having 
misled not only her father but the 
manager, who after all had been a 
kind friend to her. But having once 
experienced the mental sense of 
freedom—for however short a time 
—she shrank with horror from the 
idea of riveting the threatened fet- 
ters—fetters which, but a few days 
before, she had regarded as golden 
links of life ! 

As for Captain Pemberton, he 
was too happy in the knowledge of 
his daughter’s decision to care for 
difficulties which, after all, were 
mere matters of business, which 
business people have to go through 
every day ; so he would not hear of 
May’s self-upbraidings, and assured 
her that any scruples of conscience 
would be out of place. 

‘ All shall be satisfactorily settled, 
I promise you,’ said he, ‘ and then 
we will turn our faces towards the 
East.’ 

‘ And to-night,’ replied May, quite 
reassured, ‘ I shall go to the theatre 
and play Bianca for the last time.’ 


—_——- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MR. MANDEVILLE FALLS IN HIS OWN 
ESTIMATION FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Captain Pemberton was not wrong 

in anticipating a stormy interview 

with Mr. Mandeville. It was with 
difficulty that the manager could be 
brought to believe that Miss Mirabel 

seriously intended to abandon a 

career Which had begun s0 brilliantly. 

He could quite understand ple 

quarrelling with their b and 

butter—a low thing fit to be quar- 
relled with. But to quarrel with 
gold and precious stones—to quarrel 
with an income capable of securing 
a large landed estate—to quarrel 
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with fame and all the honours that 
might accrue to it—Mr. Mande- 

ille had never heard of such in- 
fatuation. There was only one way 
in which he could account for the 
sudden resolve. 

‘I presume,’ said he, ‘ that Miss 
Mirabel is about to marry, and it 
must be a coronet at least that can 
tempt her to take this premature 
leave of the stage. If it be so, I can 
only say that her success has been 
greater than that of any actress that 
I ever heard of. Coronets have 
come to many, but they have come 
only after a long course of public 
favour.’ 

‘Mr. Mandeville,” returned the 
captain, somewhat sternly; ‘ you 
mistake altogether my daughter’s 
motives. My daughter has no idea 
of marrying, or a coronet would not 
be out of the question in her natural 
sphereof life. An officer in the British 
army is a gentleman, Mr. Mande- 
ville, and a duke does not make a 
mésalliance, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, by marrying into his 
family.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Mr. Mandeville, 
‘I know all about the honour of the 
service and so forth; but a poor 
man is a r man anywhere, and 
dukes do not usually marry the 
daughters of half-pay captains.’ 

Captain Pemberton reddened with 
anger at this retort. 

* That is a question, sir, that I 
decline to argue with you. I have 
my ideas of my own rank, and you 
have yours. All I wish you to un- 
derstand is, that Miss Pemberton— 
that is to say Miss Mirabel—has no 
wish to make an engagement at 
your theatre, and that her resolve 
has my fullest approbation.’ 

* Well, if you both prefer pride— 
and I am afraid I must add po- 
Vv satan 
‘ Sir,’ interrupted Captain Pember- 
ton; ‘I will hold no converse with 
you if you take this tone of dis- 
respect. You are not quite insult- 
ing, but you bid fair to become so. 
And I warn you beforehand that I 
am not the man to be so treated.’ 

Mr. Mandeville was a little hum- 
bled by this speech; and he fell 
back upon the commercial view of 
the question. 
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‘To come to practical matters,’ 
said he, ‘ what am I to do with my 
new piece if Miss Mirabel leaves? 
Look at all the expenses I have in- 
curred for the scenery, and all the 
rest of it.’ 

Captain Pemberton was not pre- 

to enter into this question. 

* All I can say,’ was his response, 
‘ is, that I shall be happy to meet 
you in a fair estimate of compen- 
sation; but you must remember 
that the estimate must be calculated 
upon past expenses. You have no 
right to draw upon your expec- 
tations. There was no bargain 
made for more than the three nights.’ 

Pemberton was obliged to bring 
him to the practical point, and 
Mandeville saw that he had no 
position beyond that, capable of 
being maintained. 

* Well,’ said he, ‘ we will talk of 
compensation hereafter. Mean- 
while 1 must regret that we have 
not the advantage of Miss Mirabel’s 
services in the new piece ; and for 
these of course, as far as they have 
gone, no consideration of a pecuniary 
kind will be given, as none was 
guaranteed.’ 

‘ Make yourself quite happy on 
that account,’ said Pemberton, more 
contemptuously, perhaps, than was 
necessary; ‘my daughter will not 
ask a farthing in return for her ser- 
vices, and I have no wish to take 
any money on her behalf.’ 

Mr. Mandeville was again re- 
pulsed. His legal position was 
sound, but he would have preferred 
a little resistance on that score. 
But what can be done with people 
who will not accept proffered 
benefits? He was a man of the 
world, accustomed to gain advan- 
tages over other people by calcu- 
lating that they were governed by 
considerations of their own in- 
terests. But if people threw their 
own interests to the winds his policy 
was of no avail, and so it was in the 
present case. In his preliminary 
arrangement with Miss Mirabel he 
had placed himself in the position 
of a lady in a poem not much 
quoted in these days, of whom it is 
said that,— 

* Never having heard of falsehood, she 
Had not one word to say of constancy.” 
VOL. XVII.— NO. CII. 
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And never having heard of a suc- 
cessful young actress refusing to 
gain the benefit of her . success, 
he had never thought of making a 
provision in his agreement with 
May, which should bind her to con- 
tinue on the stage. He was, in 
fact, a victim of misplaced confi- 
dence, and Captain Pemberton gained 
the better of him at every point. 

So at last Mr. Mandeville—with a 
much smaller opinion of himself 
than he had ever entertained before 
—accepted the situation. He had 
an idea in his head, and was satis- 
fied with the mortification that he 
supposed it would inflict. 

‘ Very well, Captain Pemberton,’ 
said he, in his coldest of tones; 
‘since you and Miss Mirabel are 
determined in the matter, we will 
say nothing about compensation ; 
but I must play the piece, and I 
dare say Miss Rosemary will do in 
the part of Bianca as well as apy- 
body else.’ 

Captain Pemberton would not have 
cared had one of the dancing-girls 
introduced into the doge’s ball 
been put into the part of Bianca. 
His only object was to get out of 
the connection as pleasantly as 
possible. 

So the two parted upon tolerably 
amicable terms, and Captain Pem- 
berton had the satisfaction of return- 
ing to his daughter with the an- 
nouncement that the matter had 
been satisfactorily settled. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


MISS MIRABEL’S LAST APPEARANCE.— 
A GIFT FALLEN FROM THE CLOUDS. 


May went to the theatre that 
night with a light heart. She felt 
the kind of satisfaction that an 
emancipated slave is supposed to 
feel in performing volunteer service. 
She could face the public with in- 
dependence, knowing that she was 
no longer its servant. And her art 
had again the old glory in her eyes. 

At the theatre she was received 
with the same respect as before. 
It was known, of course, that there 
was to be a change of performance 
on the following evening, the ladies 
and gentlemen of the company 
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being called for the performance of 
a favourite stock piece which never 
failed to draw, bearing the interest- 
ing title of ‘The Monkey of 
Ethiopia; or, the Devoted Wife.’ Mr. 
Mandeville was open to all depart- 
ments of the drama, and influenced 
by none, as far as exclusiveness was 
concerned. His repertory included 
pieces of every class, and he would 
even condescend to Shakspeare 
when that—in his opinion—over- 
rated dramatist could be made at- 
tractive through a new star. The 
company generally were doubtless 
not aware that Miss Mirabel was 
about to retire altogether, or cer- 
tain ladies among them would pro- 
bably have given themselves airs of 
triumph; and Miss Rosemary had 
evidently not have received the offer 
of the part of Bianca, for her de- 
meanour was not insufferable, as it 
would have been in such a case. 

It transpired, too, that Mr. Man- 
deville’s suggestion in reference 
to Miss Rosemary was not to be 
carried out; and I dare say it was 
put forth only with the amiable 
object of giving annoyance to Miss 
Mirabel. Mr. Mole, who was aware 
of the fall extent of the coming 
change, took an early opportunity 
of expressing to May his regret at 
the loss the theatre was about to 
experience. 

‘It gave me as much pain as 
surprise, he said, ‘when Mr. 
Mandeville told me this afternoon 
that you are leaving us; and I must 
confess that I shall feel jealous of 
the management with which you 
engage. I conclude of course— 
though it is no business of mine to 
ask—that some private misunder- 
standing with Mr. Mandeville is the 
cause of your secession. It is a 
great pity, for Mr. Mandeville would 
have done wisely to have taken 
you on your own terms.’ 

Mr. Mole could not understand a 
private misunderstanding having 
reference to any other question than 
one of money; but May hastened 
to assure him—she was always very 
courteous to Mr. Mole, whose 


friendly attentions entitled him to 
respect—that she was quite un- 
influenced by any such considera- 
Mole learned 


tions. When Mr. 
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that Miss Mirabel meant to retire 
from the stage, he was more sur- 
rised than ever; and there could 
no doubt of the sincerity of his 
regret from a professional point of 
view. His experience, however— 
what a delusive thing experience is! 
—assured him that a young lady, 
with such an unmistakeable vo- 
cation for the stage, would never 
adhere to a decision of the kind; 
end he implied this belief by a 
proffer of future services. 

‘If ever, my dear madam, you 
think fit to change your resolution, 
Thope you will not scruple to apply 
to me. I shall always be in a 
position to give you practical advice, 
and to arrange matters on your 
behalf which you would probably 
not care to arrange for yourself. 
Had I remained in my old, and 
more independent position, I should 
have had no hesitation in trying to 
tempt you even now.’ 

May assured him that her deter- 
mination was not likely to be 
changed; but added, as a recog- 
nition of his kindly intentions, that 
if she ever returned to the stage 
she would avail herself of his good 
offices. The gracious announce- 
ment made Mr. Mole her friend for 
life. The idea renewed his enter- 
prising youth, and he saw before 
him a vision of himself once more 
doing a grand stroke of business as 
an entrepreneur, With Miss Mirabel to 
back him up. Had she held out the 
faintest prospect of changing her 
mind immediately, he would proba- 
bly have broken with Mandeville, and 
surrendered himself once more to 
the great sea of speculation in which 
he had already made so many large 
captures; and it was always a 
maxim with him in his active days 
that there were as good fish in the 
ocean as ever came out of it. The 
only difference in these days was, 
that he was not so disposed as for- 
merly to plant himself upon his 
powers as a fisherman. But with 
certain inducements he was still 
disposed to dare; and the induce- 
ments in the present case had an 
element in them which compels 
capitalists in common with kings. 
Poor Mr. Mole was in love—that is 
to say, as much in love as he dared 











to be. Not as a sigher, still less as 
a suitor. His ideal of perfect hap- 
iness in this world was to have 
iss Mirabel as a daughter, to bring 
her out in a theatre of his own, 
and to keep her before the public 
in a perpetual blaze of triumph. 
But May was contented to appear 
as Bianca for the last time. And her 
last was not the least of her tri- 
umphs. Once more was she given 
up to her character to the exclusion 
of all thoughts of other things—her 
home, her independence, her pri- 
vate life which she prized so much. 
And neither of her previous per- 
formances had been marked by more 
genuine inspiration than came over 
her at this, the latest, and the close 
of her career. Again was she sum- 
moned before the audience to receive 
their homage, again and again in 
all her great scenes. Never was 
more excitement witnessed in a 
theatre than when the curtain 
finally fell, when she gathered up 
all her flowers—not neglecting the 
little bouquet between the foot- 
ligh gave a parting glance 
at a scene such as she would behold 
no more. The audience knew not 
that they were so soon to lose their 
new heroine ; and the thought, when 
it presented itself to May at the 
conclusion, was full of sadness. But 
she knew by this time that what she 
felt was only a passing sensation. A 
minute after, when the lights were 
lowered and the people hastening 
away, she was again in the working 
world of the theatre, and would 
not have exchanged her freedom for 
any new triumphs that might be in 
store. Her father, who was there 
in close attendance, contributed, 
perhaps, a little towards this feeling 
of renunciation ; for she was moved 
almost to tears wher Mr. Mole came 
to her and bade her farewell—in 
a more solemn way, it- must be 
said, than the occasion demanded. 
The theatre, he declared, would be 
desolate without Miss Mirabel, and 
what was to be said to the audience 
to explain herdeparture he knew not. 
Mr. Mandeville was of course re- 
sponsible for breaking the news, 
and he supposed this would be 
done gently. At present, indeed, 


* Love and Liberty ; or, the Dangh- 
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ter of the Doge,’ would be an- 
nounced as only temporarily with- 
drawn ; and he presumed that when 
‘The Monkey of Ethiopia; or, the 
seer Wife,’ had been exhausted, 

e enterprising manager would 
have made his arrangements for 
reproducing the piece with a new 
heroine. 

‘I have heard it whispered,’ he 
said quietly to May, ‘ that the new 
heroine is a foreigner; and in that 
case I can only suppose it to be 
Madame Montovation, who I believe 
is eligible for a starring engagement. 
But I see no chance of a success 
with her. She has nearly tired out 
the public with her French accent, 
which becomes more pronounced 
every day, and is quite beyond her 
control. It was liked at first, but 
there has been a little too much of 
it; and the peculiarity is such that 
it must always be provided for in 
pieces written especially to accom- 
modate the case. And to provide 
these I faney the dramatists must 
be at their wits’ end. Why, in the 
course of my career I remember 
every available circumstance being 
employed for the purpose. At dif- 
ferent times Madame Montovation 
has been the child of English pa- 
rents brought up in France; the 
child of French parents brought up 
in England; a native, successively, 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark; the offspring of French fami- 
lies settled respectively at Marti- 
nique, at Mauritius, at Pondicherry, 
and at Chandunagore; a child of 
French parents stolen by gipsies 
and reared anywhere. No device, 
in fact, has been neglected to justify 
her accent to the audience; and 
now that her accent has ceased to 
be an attraction I really cannot see 
much chance of success in making 
her a noble Venetian lady.’ 

May thought all these resources 
rather humorous than otherwise; 
but Mr. Mole recited them so plain- 
tively, as indicating the small chance 
of novelty left behind, that May had 
not the heart to laugh, but gravely 
assured him that she thought a 
foreign lady wovld be very well 
suited to the part, and sincerely 
trusted that Madame Montovation 
would fill her place to everybody’s 
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satisfaction. But she need not have 
troubled herself, nor need Mr. Mole 
have troubled himself either, on the 
subject. Mr. Mandeville, it after- 
wards appeared, did not trust to 
such old material as Madame Mont- 
ovation. He was in negotiation 
with a Chinese lady who had learned 
English at Hong Kong, and could 
introduce an accent entirely un- 
known to the British stage; and 
if that did not satisfy the public, 
he said, he did not know what 
would. 

And as the event proved, Mr. 
Mandeville was in the right. There 
was great disappointment expressed, 
and some disorderly expressions of 
opinion which threatened to deve- 
lop into uproar, when it was found, 
upon the reproduction of the piece, 
that the part of Bianca would not 
be sustained by its original repre- 
sentative. But the Chinese lady 
was at least a novelty; so the intel- 
ligent audience being once induced 
to listen, were soon made to tolerate, 
and eventually, under the guidance 
of judicious critics, were brought to 
admire ; and the accent of Pekin was 
found to be quite near enough to 
that of Venice to suit the most fas- 
tidious tastes. So Mr. Mandeville 
made money out of the new piece 
after all. 

But Iam anticipating matters, 
and must mention an incident which 
occurred when May was leaving the 
theatre on the memorable night of 
her last performance. Miss Mirabel 
had entered the carriage with Cap- 
tain Pemberton, and the two were 
about to proceed on their way to 
Brompton, when Leonora, who had 
been in attendance that evening to 
assist her mother in taking final 
charge of Bianca’s wardrobe, told 
the coachman to wait while she 
spoke to the lady inside. She had 
nothing to say, however, beyond a 
few words conveying the intimation 
that a packet, which she put through 
the window, had been left for Miss 
Mirabel at the stage door. Before 
any inquiry could be made on the 
subject the coachman drove on, and 
the packet was left in May’s hand. 

Remembering the letter which 
had previously reached her by the 
same route, May did not receive the 
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et without some misgivings; 
ut her name on the outside was 
apparent in the lamplight, and there 
seemed no reason to object to its 
reception, even had there been an 
opportunity to do so. Her father 
made no remark upon the incident, 
being occupied with his own 
thoughts, which had referenceto what 
he called his daughter's deliverance; 
and if he thought about the matter 
at all he probably supposed that the 
packet contained some article which 
had been ordered for her use at the 
theatre and had arrived after its 
time. May had other ideas, and 
could not help anticipating some 
kind of embarrassment. But what- 
ever the packet might contain she 
determined to have no concealment 
from her father. 

Her curiosity was not long kept 
in suspense. Hired broughams do 
not go at a very swift pace, but 
Brompton Row was gained without 
very exasperating delay; and Cap- 
tain Pemberton and his daughter, 
duly admitted by Leonora’s small 
brother, were glad of the shelter of 
their rooms, and the prospect of the 
light supper which was laid out for 
them 


‘ What is it,’ said Captain Pem- 
berton, ‘ that Moore says’—Moore 
was one of the few poets thai he 
read, for he was primitive in his 
reading—‘ about the pleasures after 
the bores of the day have all past, 


in returning to cham e and a 
chicken at last? The chicken looks 
very fair, and I am glad to see they 
have got into the way of giving us 
cressons With it. And we'll have 
champagne to-night, May, to cele- 
brate your farewell to the stage.’ 
The captain, who was accustomed 
to attend to himself in his new 
abode, searched in the cellaret for 
some of his favourite wine, and 
luckily found a bottle—part of a 
welcome present, by-the-way, from 
Sir Norman Halidame. It was not 
iced, but, as he said, the weather 
was getting cold enough to make 
them indifferent to that luxury. 
And, indeed, as he further observed, 
‘nothing can be a greater mistake 
than to ice champagne too much— 
one kind is just as good, or as bad, 
as another, if it is made cold enough. 























You don’t taste it at the time—you 
only feel the difference afterwards.’ 
A profound remark, by-the-way. 
with which I hope some of my 
readers at least will be disposed to 





May meantime was not thinking 
of the champagne, but throwing 
her outer wrappings hastily on the 
sofa, busied herself in opening the 
packet which had been left for her 
at the theatre. Divested of its outer 
paper it proved to be a morocco 
ease, fastened with a key which 
hung to it by a piece of ribbon. 

‘ Look, papa,’ she said, ‘ at what 
has been sent to me to-night! I 
must open it, I suppose.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ he returned, pausing 
in his disquisition upon the icing of 
champagne. ‘ But is it not yours? 
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—if not, why did Leonora give it to 


* It was left for me—by somebody 
—at the theatre—Leonora gave it 
to me, you remember, just ds the 
carriage was driving off. Open it for 
me, papa. I can’t tell what it means.’ 

So Captain Pemberton opened the 
case, and there—reposing in their 
velvet bed—was a cluster of dia- 
monds. A glance sufficed to show 
that they represented a necklace, 
and another glance revealed the fact 
that thé necklace was the one which 
May had lost at the mayor's ball at 
Shuttleton. 

So Captain Pethberton and his 
daughter did not want a subject of 
conversation during supper, beyond 
that of the temperature of their 
champagne. 


ON THE CROSS OF THE SWORD. 
Ballav. 


7\WO swords and a breastplate there hung in the hall, 
True metal and glistening still ; 
Between knightly old portraits they hung on the wall 
Of the old Manor House on the hill. 


A youth and a maiden stood under them there, 
And talked of the days that are dead ; 

The youth was a hero, the maiden was fair, 
And bright shone her eyes as she said— 


‘ Now reach me that blade that my fingers may feel 
The grasp of the heavy hard hilt; 

What knight now, I wonder, has carried this steel, 
And proved it in battle and tilt? 








‘ He was strong, he was generous, the right was his cause ; 
One lady he loved—she was fair ; 

And when he must go to the Palestine wars, 
His fiancée in her he would swear. 


‘See here is the cross of the sword where he laid 
His hand as he plighted his troth ; 

For true as his heart was the steel of the blade, 
And sacred the cross as his oath.’ 


‘Now stay!’ cried the youth; ‘for am J not your knight, 
And shall I not swear by it too? 

I swear by this cross, since you first met my sight 
I have loved never maiden but you. 


* By the cross that's a type of the cross of our Lord, 
And by all other holy things too,’ 

And he laid both his hands on the cross of the sword, 

‘I will love never maiden but you.’ 
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LIFE IN THE LATIN QUARTER. 


1: ets you ever, when in Paris, 
taken it into your head to 
wander beyond that brilliant and 
alluring quarter wherein is centred 
the fashion and wealth, the display 
and dissipation, of the modern Ba- 
bylon? Have you ever been tempted 
to withdraw yourself for a while 
from the allurements of the Paris 
of to-day—to tear yourself away 
from among the palaces and the 
cafés, the theatres and the boule- 
vards, the dazzling shops of the 
Palais Royal, and the crowded 
avenues of the Champs Elysées— 
and to give yourself up for a while 
to the search of historical relics, or, 
perhaps being what is vaguely called 
‘an observer of human nature,’ to 
the study of Parisian humanity as 
it is in the bye-ways—as it is in the 
dark crooked streets, the crazy laby- 
rinths, the doleful alleys, the hud- 
dled-up neighbourhoods of the ob- 
scurer faubourgs and quartiers? 
Paris verily has its two sides—its 
bright and brilliant side, where 
Monsieur seems a thoughtless, reck- 
less fellow, in perpetual search of 
pleasure, the perpetual warrior 
against ennui; and its sombre and 
plodding side, where Monsieur is 
habited in a blue blouse and is bare- 
headed, where his hands are knotted 
and rough, where he eats his sour 
bread and hardly less sour grapes 
as he goes to his work, and where 
his countenance is rather sinister 
than playful, his smile rather omi- 
nous than reassurin 

Indeed the phases of Parisian 
life are almost as numerous as 
the ‘ quarters’ themselves. When 
therefore we speak of Paris and the 
Parisians, and give such and such 
a description of the people and the 
city, we are necessarily confining 
ourselves to but one phase of it, 
and that only the phase which 
strikes us as tourists, as mere out- 
siders superficially looking on, the 
most prominently. I propose, how- 
ever, to give what description I can 
of certain other and less obtrusive 
phases, less known to the tourist 
world, yet which are quite as in- 
teresting and_even more suggestive 


than ‘that most familiarly under- 
stood. This great city, playing the 
part, in these modern days, of Rome 
in her era of luxurious and reck- 
less empire, governed against its 
will by a prince who emulates the 
splendour as well as the absolutism 
of Augustus, and who, too, would 
fain boast that he had found the 
French Rome ‘brick, and left it 
marble ;’ presided over by an dile 
whose magnificent projects seem, 
with whatever gorgeous triumphs, 
never to find their limit; where 
wealth is worn on the coat sleeve, 
its lavishness patent to and dazzling 
all eyes; in its most external phase 
ever brilliant, sparkling, chivalric, 
immoral, fascinating, boastful, os- 
tentatious, vain, impulsive—in a 
perpetual whirlwind and mael- 
strom of fashion and gilded folly; 
the ‘ heaven’ of the pleasure-seeker, 
the adventurous and the purse- 
proud—a very hell to weak, head- 
long youth, and headstrong passion ; 
a superb monument of material 
splendour, and a gilded sepulchre of 
applauded vice; running the same 
dashing and reckless race that Rome 
ran, forgetful of Rome’s fate, only 
anxious that what the name of 
Roman once was that of Parisian 
shall be— this great metropolis 
holds yet in its bosom the elements 
of anarchy and revolution, the vir- 
tues of sober well-doing and high 
aspirations, earnest life, toiling life, 
and even desperate life. 

Ido not purpose, in this paper, 
to dwell upon either of the two ex- 
tremes of Parisian life—either its 
fashionable and brilliant phase—its 
life of the Boulevard and the Champs 
Elysées—or its squalid phase—its 
life of Montmartre, the Temple, 
and the Faubourg St. Antoine; 
but of a phase between the two, 
possessing characteristics belong- 
ing in some degree to both, and 
a phase as distinctly Parisian as 
either. 

In ‘ transpontine’ Paris—to use an 
old Latinism—there live and thrive 
certain classes of society, which it is 
most interesting to observe, and with 
which it is curious, for a while, to 
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mingle. You emerge from the 
——~ of the Tuileries at its eastern 
end—nearest the palace—stroll along 
the spacious quays till you have ar- 
rived at the Pont Neuf—the ‘new 
bridge’ which is many a centary 
old; you cross this, stopping a mo- 
ment, pens, to scrutinise the 
ike countenance of Henry 

of Navarre, who stares down upon 
you in time-worn bronze; and at 
the further end of it find yourself 
directly under the high building on 
whose top you may discern the very 
garret where, towards ;the close of 
the last century, a swarthy, fierce- 
eyed Corsican youth (one M. Na- 
poléon Buonaparte) lodged when he 
first arrived in Paris as a military 
student. You stand now upon the 
border of that mysterious, eccentric, 
historic quarter, which, for reasons 
into which we need not just now 
inquire, is called the ‘ Latin Quarter.’ 
The Latin Quarter may be said to 
include not only that to which the 
name is technically confined, but 
also the Quarter of the University 
a little to the north of it, the Quarter 
of the Pantheon further east, and 
the Quarter Luxembourg, which 
you reach by going north-westerly. 
For the Latin Quarter embraces all 
that region where are scattered the 
far-famed students’ lodgings, where 
the student life is found in its true 
Parisian jollity and its toilsome se- 
riousness, and which has become 
historic under the general title of 
‘over the river,’ or ‘beyond the 
Seine,’ as the nursery of pestilent 
young red republicans, the birth- 
place of many an insurrectionary 
sally, and the obdurate constituency 
which hisses orthodox professors in 
their lecture-rooms, and sends ‘ irre- 
concilably’ democratic deputies to 
the Chamber. The Latin Quarter 
is bounded on one side by the 
sombre, aristocratic Faubourg St. 
Germain—that asylum of splendid 
decay, in whose dingy old edifices 
is contained the ‘best blood’ of 
France; where the remnants of the 
ancienne noblesse cuddle together in 
a obscurity and contempt 
of the new ‘ powers that be.’ And 
on the other side, the Latin Quarter 
stretches out beyond the new Bou- 
levyard Sebastopol, and merges into 
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the dreary districts which border on 
the Jardin des Plantes. 

Strolling through these long, nar- 
row streets, with their high old- 
fashioned houses, and their yet 
narrower and dingier capillaries 
which branch off at right angles 
here and there, with many a dark 
court and narrow arch and crooked 
alley, you feel at once that you are 
in one of the most ancient districts 
of Paris—only less ancient than the 
snug little island which is still 
called the ‘Cité’ where stand 
Notre Dame, the Palais de Justice, 
and the gloomy, far-famed Con- 
ciergerie. Here, indeed, there is 
a brisk and various trade; but, 
seemingly, it is a trade confined 
to a peculiar, local community. 
You meet no curious strangers 
wandering here; all the faces are 
French, the dresses are amusingly 
Frenchy, and people go about their 
business without thinking to lay 
snares for gullible strangers, or to 
double their profits by hiring Eng- 
lish or German s counter- 
jumpers. 

On a fresh June morning, at day- 
break, we entered Paris for the first 
time, and were met at the station 
by an old college mate, who had 
been living for some months in the 
French capital. He had taken up 
his residence in the Latin Quarter, 
with the double object of being 
nearer the lectures he was attend- 
ing, and of seeing that phase of 
Parisian life which is only to be 
seen in that vicinity. He had en- 

a room for us in the same 
modest little ‘hotel garni’ which 
he himself inhabited, and so our 
first experience of Paris was ip 
this quarter. As we rolled down 
the broad Boulevard Sebastopol, 
from the Strasbourg station, the 
gargons, sleepy, with dishevelled 
hair, and in their shirt-sleeves, 
were just yawningly taking down 
the blinds at the cafés and rolling 
out the little round tables on the 

vement; a few cabs were astir 
ere and there; a market waggon 
or two, laden with bountiful pro- 
me were rumbling along; a few 
girls were hastening to their 

~~ but the tall houses were 
one silent and shut, appearing, 
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like their inmates, to be still in the 
act of slumbering. Paris, in short, 
was just beginning to yawn after 
its night’s nap, to stretch itself, and 
to rub its eyes a little. The con- 
trast which ‘transpontine’ Paris 
presented to the newer part struck 
us at once. Here all was already 
activity and bustle. The shops 
were open, and customers were 
crowding in at the doors. The 
concierges were busily gossiping at 
the court gates. The restaurants 
were all alive, and here students 
were taking their breakfasts at this 
early hour. The many street traders 
were astir, hawking their wares on 
the corners and making their hoarse 
or shrill voices echo in the court- 
yards. At last, turning into the 
modest little byeway which you 
will find but a few steps from the 
Pont Neuf, the Rue de Savoie, our 
cab stopped at the equally-modest 
Hotel de Savoie, kept then—and for 
aught I know, kept still—by one 
good Madame Godin. The worthy 
transpontine madame was already 
at the door to welcome the new 
arrivals; helped cabby down with 
the trunks; and with many bows 
and little polite speeches showed 
us the way—au troisitme—to our 
apartment. Quaint and curious, 
indeed, was our ‘ apartment,’ as our 
landlady was pleased to call it, in 
this musty old house which dated 
its existence to a time far anterior 
to the first revolution: a real 
student’s room, redolent of student 
memories, preserving an air of 
having witnessed many a student 
orgy, a8 well as many a student’s 
toil, burning the midnight oil over 
his trigonometry and anatomy. 
Hardly a civilised apartment, in- 
deed, thought we, in some respects ; 
for the floor was simply and purely 
composed of rough red bricks, which 
were, truth to say, very rough and 
very red, as if perpetually blushing 
at the sorry appearance they made 
and the sorry comfort they afforded. 
In a shabby alcove by the door was 
—the good hostess certainly called 
it ‘un lit, but we could give it no 
higher rank than a cot; and ina 
closet at its foot was a rickety 
washstand with its meagre appli- 
ances. On the narrow, quaint, and 


mustily ornate mantelpiece stood’ 
one of those pretty, provoking 
clocks which never go; and the 
windows were hid from view by 
those distressingly suffocating cur- 
tains with which the Parisians 
seem to delight to smother what 
little light would otherwise struggle 
in through the es. The mirror 
over the mantel was dingy and dim 
enough; and the bare, yellow- 
painted walls were hung here and 
there with such fancy pictures— 
representing races, dancing saloons, 
belles of the Prado, boxing matches, 
and other illustrations of student 

as madame’s generously or 
carelessly-disposed former lodgers 
had left behind them. Even in the 
Parisian June we were damp and 
cold there; and as for having a 
fire, that never could have occurred 
to our hostess in the summer time. 
Gas we had none, but were fain to 
content ourselves with very uncer- 
tain candles, endowed with a pro- 
voking propensity for flickering. 
For all its discomforts, however, 
the ‘appartement’ was kept tole- 
rably clean, and we were served 
with unwonted promptness by a 
little grinning gargon, who de- 
lighted to such a degree in his 
shirt-sleeves, that we never once 
saw him with a coat on during our 
stay there. 

The reader who has been to 
Paris has doubtless often listened 
with wonder, if not always with 

leasure, to the cries,of the ‘ early 
irds’ who go through the streets 
at unearthly morning hours, howl- 
ing, or screeching, or bellowing, 
or whimpering—as the case may 
be—announcing in these various 
tones what wares they have to sell. 
But the cries one hears in the more 
central quarters—in the St. Honoré 
or Chaussée d’Antin quarters—are 
as the cooing of doves, when we 
compare them with those which 
startle you from the profoundest 
slumber in the Latin Quarter. 
They come with the dawn—these 
curious suburban creatures—and 
the thunders of their approaching 
invasion may be heard afar off. 
Your first impression is that of 
being in a sort of universal lunatic 
asylum; you might fancy that some 
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neighbouring menagerie had broke 
loose, and that the long-caged beasts 
were exulting, in their own peculiar 
way, in their sudden liberty. For 
these people whose voices so rudely 
crash in upon your dreams, roar as 
lions and squeak as monkeys, hoot 
as owls and bray as asses, hiss as 
serpents and whine as wolves. As- 
tounded at the uproar, you give a 
bound to the window, throw it up, 
stretch your neck out, and see— 
dapper-little women selling cab- 
bages, and big red-faced farmers 
weighing beans! I have seen the 
little street of Savoie so full of them, 
that they, with their little hand- 
carts, have stretched in a continu- 
ous line from one end of it to the 
other. Fancy this for your first 
Parisian concert; it is one more 
startling, if not more harmonious, 
than Don Giovanni or the Messiah, 
as you afterwards hear them at the 
Italiens. And Patti, charm she 
never so subtly, exhibits no more 
marvellous vocal ‘miracles than do 
these vendors of turnips and onions 
and ‘cheap string-beans.’ You will 
perhaps be more indulgent of them 
when you reflect how hard these 
poor Latin Quarter costermongers 
and what not work. These poor 
little women, with Titanic lungs, 
have indeed a rough life of it. 
They live, for the most part, three 
or four miles outside the city fortifi- 
cations ; these own or rent a modest 
little patch of land. Here are grown 
the fruit and vegetables which they 
hawk in the streets. They must 
rise long before dawn—and dawn 
comes early in the long summer 
days—pack their little carts, and 
drag them into the town; there 
for hours they must pull their 
merchandize through the streets, 
along square after square, chanting 
their peculiar refrain, bargaining 
with this housewife and that, until, 
late in the afternoon, they trudge 
back home again with pitifully small 
earnings, to go through the same 
tough labour on the morrow, and 
for many morrows after. What 
they say when they scream and 
howl, *twould puzzle many a Pa- 
risian born and bred to answer; 
luckily the prosperity of their trade 
does not depend on the public com- 
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prehension; for these women have 
long been known by the peculiar 
intonation of each of their voices, 
and the housekeepers always knew 
when Fanchette has arrived with 
the Choux de Brusxelles, and Nan- 
ninon with the artichokes. Living 
a week or so in the Latin Quarter, 
you soon get accustomed—and to 
what is it not in the power of man to 
get accustomed ?—to these hideous 
and pandemonian noises; so that 
you slumber heedless of them, and 
even, when you get away, miss 
them, and awake too early for their 
absence. indeed, Achille—one of 
the students with whom I struck 
up a social cronyship—assured me 
that these cries were so necessary 
to his morning’s ‘ second nap,’ that 
when a certain little cherry-faced 
dame, whom they nicknamed Pa- 
pillon Mignonne, was taken sick, 
he missed her voice so sorely that 
he could not get a wink of sleep 
after five a.m. for a fortnight. Many 
a joke or sally do the students have, 
from their windows au troisiéme and 
au quatriéme, with these lusty souls ; 
many a spicy dialogue, full of that 
persiflage and banter which is so 
unique a species of humour that no 
language except the French has a 
word for it, have I heard bandied 
from street to garret by these two 
species of Parisians—the student 
and the costermonger—which you 
see at their best—on ‘their native 
heath,’ as one might say—in the 
Latin Quarter. 

The Latin Quarter has its foreign 
population, too. Not to speak of 
the German beer-sellers, who con- 
gregate here manifold inevery square, 
and whose numbers increase every 
year—for the French student is be- 
ginning to prefer the Bock de Stras- 
bourg and the pretended Biére de 
Baviere to his old, traditional, and 
once well-beloved vin rouge ordi- 
naire; or of the Italian restaura- 
teurs, who concoct dishes some of 
which are rarely savoury to the 
student nostril; or of the myriads 
of organ-grinders from the same 
sunny and- opera-creating clime; 
here are also Savoyard chimney 
sweeps, who probably do more work 
in these musty old five-story Latin 
quarter houses than in all the other 
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Paris quarters put together; here 
are Swiss chestnut vendors, who 
originally plied their trade exclu- 
sively in this section of economical 
merry-makers and roysterers, but 
who have now branched out all 
over Paris, and are found on aristo- 
cratic as well as scholastic corners, 
and so need not be further here 
described as a peculiarity of the 
quarter we are depicting; here are 
hundreds of the oddest and closest 
little shops, which you may pass 
twenty times a day and yet not 
notice what they are there for, and 
yet each of which furnishes some 
peculiar dish which allures student 
and grisette customers, just as 
Cheapside has its famous, modest 
comers for a chop, a steak, or escal- 
loped oysters, done to perfection. I 
never shall forget one snug little 
place in particular, on the Rue 
Dauphine, where we were often 
wont to resort. They supplied a 
huge bowl of fresh milk, and some 
steaming hot little rolls of a pecu- 
liar taste, just from the oven. Here 
at eleven in the evening—the rolls 
were never done until eleven—it 
Was no easy matter to get seats at 
the little wooden tables: for the 
students, after their evening dance 
at the Prado or the Grotte des 
Fleurs d'Afrique, or their night in 
the} amphitheatre of the Opera 
Comique, flocked thither with their 
grisettes, for the final treat before 
seeking their dingy rooms near by. 
There are other shops where creams 
and cheeses are the specialty ; others 
where you get macaroni in the Flo- 
rentine or Neapolitan style at will ; 
others attracting honey lovers; the 
category would be a long and 
curious one had I space to pursue 
it further. And the student, at 
once hard work and fun lover, at 
once living wretchedly in a garret 
and squandering money generously 
on his ‘ demoiselle, enjoys going 
from one pyace to another, meeting 
his cronies and their demoiselles, 
and passing the time between modest 
feasting, joking, love-making, and 
singing. 

Would you like to know how we 
lived at good Madame Godin’s? 
First, the house was nearly full of 
students thoroughly of the French, 
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Frenchy; I say nearly, for there 
were certain other lodgers so cha- 
racteristic, so singular when found 
in a student hotel, whom I will 
speak of presently. There were 
students ‘to the left of us, to the 
right of us, in front of us, and in 
most of the neighbouring houses on 
either side. So it was quite right 
that we, being in the very heart 
and midst of studentdom, should 
do pretty much as the students 
did. The scientific promoters of 
hygiene whose eyes may possibly 
light on this page, will doubtless 
be shocked when I say that we in- 
variably had breakfast—that is, c’est 
entender, our first breakfast—in bed. 
About nine in the morning, our 
grinning garcon in shirt-sleeves 
would knock at our door, and 
forth with appear with the following 
items: a huge round bowl, two- 
thirds full of hot milk; a Lilli- 
putian jug, the merest baby of 
a jug, full of thick, black, hot 
coffee ; a large round fresh French 
roll; a diminutive chop, cooked to 
death, smothered in pepper and 
sauce, hidden by herbs; and per- 
haps three lumps of beet-root sugar. 
The coffee—and what glorious Java 
it was, to be sure !—we tipped over 
into the bowl of milk, and applied 
the sugar; then we sat up in bed, 
and thoroughly enjoyed it. About 
noon, we were expected to take our 
déjeuner & la fourchette at a neigh- 
bouring restaurant much frequented 
by the students. This was down at 
the further end of a sort of arcade, 
and was, from the outside, rather 
forbidding in aspect; but within 
we were compensated by scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, well-cooked dishes, 
and a refreshing absence of that 
anxiety to overreach foreign visitors 
which one too often discovers in 
that more frequented centre of res- 
taurants, the Palais Royale. We 
found ourselves here, as every where 
in the Latin Quarter, surrounded 
by students and grisettes, who seem 
to make merry on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and as the merest matter 
of everyday routine. In truth, the 
déjeuner @ la fourchette is with them 
a very elaborate meal, comprising a 
bewildering variety of courses and 
attended with at least a full bottle 
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of red wine, or a quart of Stras- 

beer, to each one. Pierre, 
the garcon, who flew to meet us 
when we made our appearance in 
the door, would present us with a 
fancily printed little bill of fare, 
giving us, notonly the carte du jour, 
but also the prices of a déjeuner of a 
more or less limited extent. ‘For 
one frane twenty-five centimes,’ it 
informed us, we could have ‘ bouil- 
lon maigre, a pint of Magon or Bor- 
deaux a choix, three plates chosen 
from the meats or vegetables as we 
pleased, cheese, fruit, and as much 
bread as was wanted ;’ for twenty-five 
centimes more the allowance was 
yet more liberal, and so on. The 
students, however, know how to 
make the most of a trifle, and to 
be jolly and economical at once. 
We Anglo-Saxons would order 
dishes ‘ for two’ to the extent of one 
breakfast—and thus would pay two 
complete bilis. The Latin Quarter 
student is far shrewder. Suppose 
Jacques and his ‘demoiselle,’ and 
Henri and his, go to the restaurant, 
and sit at one of the little square 
tables together. They by no means 
order four full breakfasts; their 
plan of managing is practically co- 
operative. Jacques informs gargon 
that two breakfasts only will be 
wanted ; Henri is not supposed to be 
hungry—wishes nothing ; perhaps, 
though, when the breakfast comes 
on, he will just have a taste from 
his companions’ dishes. Two soups 
are brought—for Jacques and his 
grisette; Jacques pours some of 
his soup into Henri’s plate, and 
Jacques’s grisette does the same for 
Henri’s grisette; there’s plenty for 
all. Then Jacques orders three 
kinds of meat for his ‘ three plates 
at choice,’ while his little lady 
orders three kinds of vegetables for 
hers. So bountifully helped are 
they, that these six plates are fully 
enough to be distributed among the 
four at table. Bread ‘adiscretion’ 
fills up the deficiency, if there is 
any. like manner the two bottles 
of wine and two desserts of fruit go 
allround. When they have finished 
breakfast, all have had a hearty 
meal, and each pays his and her 
share of sixty centimes, or just six- 
pence, and they go off happy and 
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content. This is quite the custom 
with the students, and being so, the 
landlords never think of objecting 
to it. 

We always dined with Madame 
Godin at about five o’clock; and 
then for the first and only time 
during the day, her guests all met 
socially together. What a miscella- 
neous, curious group it was, to be 
sure! Madame, with her round 
rosy face and merry black eyes, sat 
at one end of her modest board; 
Monsieur Godin, a little, sprightly, 
shrill-voiced man, whom I after- 
wards discovered sitting in one of 
those high boxes in the vestibule of 
the Grand Opera, acting as an usher 
to the parterre, was at the other; 
and between the two were two lines 
of perhaps fifteen guests, as odd a 
mingling of professions and charac- 
ters as one could find even in the 
mosaic society of Paris. There 
were perhaps ten students, and 
these were not so very unlike in 
costume and character; the rest 
were stranded waifs of Parisian life, 
washed aside from the great current 
of active life, finding an obscure 
haven in this retired quarter where 
to pass their days. There was old 
Monsieur Bibot, who had been, Ma- 
dame assured me, once a well-to-do 
commerciant, who had his hotel in 
the Chaussée d’Antin, kept a car- 
riage, and lived in ease and insouci- 
ance, ruined by a scapegrace of a 
son, and an extravagant and un- 
principled daughter. The son had 
been killed in a gambling-house in a 
drunken quarrel; the daughter had 
married a seedy man of good family, 
who had wasted her dot, and who in 
her turn had preyed upon her 
father until she had quite exhausted 
his comfortable income—and even 
now, in the days of his poverty, 
constantly beset him for money to 
continue the miserable life of 
fashion in which she had set out. 
A meek, mild old man, shabby 
enough, with a bald head which had 
but few straggling grey hairs, and 
who said little, being very respect- 
ful and obsequious to every one 
around him; a sort of butt, too, 
shameful to say, with one or two of 
the more rowdy students at his end 
of the table. I thought of Bal- 
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zac’s ‘Pére Goriot, and wondered 
whether this poor old man’s fate 
would not be as miserable as was 
his. Near him sat a loud-voiced, 
demonstrative fellow, all hair, beard, 
and spectacles, decidedly out at 
elbows, who described himself as a 
* journaliste ;’ a person not without 
wit, who said smart things about the 
Emperor, and was a raving Repub- 
lican; who gave us a diurnal lec- 
ture on ‘la liberté,’ ‘la morale,’ 
‘la révolution,’ and other grand 
abstractions: who ate fast and 
never seemed to have combed his 
Hyperion locks. Then there was a 
little old man with bushy white 
hair and a thick white moustache, 
who was for ever regaling us with 
marvellous plans for making for- 
tunes—an inventor, as he was 
pleased to call himself; who urged 
us to come up to his ‘ laboratory’ 
as he entitled his meagre room in 
Madame Godin’s garret, and on his 
last and invariably greatest disco- 
very. A fourth, lean, gaunt, cada- 
verous, was a copyist in the Impe- 
rial Library. He seemed to look 
down on the rest as a set of 
incorrigible ignoramuses, and to 
contain in his head an awfal amount 
of learning, which he had absorbed 
from his life work on all sorts of 
uzzling old manuscripts. I doubt 
if there was a table in Paris more 
endowed with the ‘ gift of gab;’ it 
was a perfect hurly-burly of talk— 
of excited, shoulder-shrugging dis- 
cussion, and not too refined banter, 
from first to last. As for the maté- 
riel of Madame’s repast, it was, to 
say the least, plenteous. Her price 
for the dinner was, if I recollect, one 
franc fifty centimes, a matter of 
fifteen pence—and it did sometimes 
seem as if the dishes would never 
cease coming upon the table. There 
were quite as many courses as his 
Excellency the Ambassador pro- 
vides for those of his peregrinating 
fellow-countrymen who attack him 
with letters of introduction—but, 
truth to tell, the dishes were of so 
entirely unwonted a character that 
we could not speak confidently 
as to quality. Our little chirping 
Opera-usher of a landlord, however, 
did have one very odd custom— 
odd, I mean, in a landlord; for 


every time a new guest came to 
his house he treated all his lodgers 
to champagne, the board thereon 
becoming unusually festive, and tue 
‘ journaliste,’ in particular, uproar- 
ious. 

With several of the students we 
were soon, as the saying is, ‘ hand 
and glove.’ They are by no means 
an exclusive or supercilious set— 
are rather flattered than otherwise 
by being objects of curiosity to /¢s 
gentlemen érangers. And so we saw 
much of their inner life, and found 
out, as we think to this day, a new 
and curious phase of human idio- 
syncrasy. They were mostly, as far 
as pecuniary means went, rather 
straitened in circumstances ; many 
of them were from the provinces, 
and were struggling through their 
professional courses on narrow in- 
comes, eked out by heaven only 
knows what ingenious devices. One 
great burly fellow, whose head 
was covered with numerous thick, 
bunchy shocks of the very hottest 
red hair, took me into his confi- 
dence, and gave me both his history 
and. his present mode of life. He 
was, he said, from sunny Auvergne; 
the son of a poor little schoolmaster, 
who had scraped and scraped for 
many @ weary year to give his boys 
a superior education. This one— 
his eldest—had come up to Paris to 
study as a surgeon, and it was, 
during the first year, a rather up- 
hill tug for him. ‘ But, ma foi, 
monsieur,’ said he, ‘ by good fortune 
I had a talent. Voila,” he added, 
handing me a portfolio crammed 
with pieces of thick paper of every 

sible shape, size, and colour. 
* When one has a talent, and is de- 
ficient in bread, il faut |’user, n’est ce 
pas? The papers were literally 
crowded with caricatures, humo- 
rous faces, ‘ girls of the period’ in 
outline, street scenes, and comical 
situations. In short, my red-headed 
friend was an artist on a modest 
scale, a caricaturist of no mean 
genius, and used to be’ a regular 
artistic contributor to ‘ Charivari,’ 
‘Le Journal Amusant,’ ‘La Vie 
Parisienne,’ and several other illus- 
trated feuilletons. What that fellow 
accomplished in one day was 
amazing. He attended lectures in 
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the morning; studied text-books on 
surgery in the afternoon; danced at 
the Prado—where he was the very 
king of the dancers, the gayest, 
most muscularly enthusiastic, and 
most adored by the grisettes, of all 
—till past mi dnight ; went back to 
Madame ’s, where, creeping 
up to his little box of a room in the 
fifth étage, he dashed off a cartoon, 
by the light of a very shabby tallow 
candle, before he felt at liberty to 
throw off his clothes. Thus he 
combined in the astutest manner 
self-support, education, and plea- 
sure—as facile in one as in the 
others, and never being worn out by 
or tired of either. What a quaint 
museum of a room was that little 
garret of his, shut in by the roof, 
which came bluntly down and cut 
off the larger part of its front side, 
leaving scant space for windows, 
and in consequence of which he 
could not rise without being in full 
possession of his presence of mind, 
the danger of head bumping was so 
imminent! The floor was carpet- 
less, of course, bare bricks being the 
softest solace to the feet, excepting 
that here and there a rade mat re- 
lieved their cheerlessness. The 
walls were simply whitewashed, and 
that long ago. But the room was 
nevertheless, somehow, attractive. 
It was full of the most suggestive 
odds and ends, giving plentiful hints 
of the tastes and habits of its occu- 
t. The narrow closet was care- 
fully piled up with bottles, fall and 
wali of vin ordinaire; from the 
ls hung not only cheap prints, 
representing the many stars of the 
ballet and the Prado, famous singers 
and actors, curiously mixed up with 
engraved copies from the old mas- 
ters, and notable historical or clas- 
sical tableaux, but likewise with 
quaint esquisses of the student’s own 
handiwork, mostly caricature por- 
traits of his friends, and half-finished 
_ squibs which he had thought not 
good enough for the illustrated 
papers. That he was not deficient 
in the bump of self-esteem was 
apparent from the multitude of 
pomade and scent bottles, powder 
uffs, stray shirt studs, aa other 
icknacks and concomitant of the 
toilet which Jay in hopeless confa- 
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sion on his tables, desks, bureaux, 
and mantel. There were heaps of 
books and papers in the several 
corners, and scattered hopelessly 
about the floor; an old violin— 
solace of many a lonely hour—ley 
in affectionate «proximity to his 

ipes, of all colours and sizes, and 

is tobacco-pouches of various and 
unique workmanship. About the 
fireplace were numerous culinary 
appliances—notably a black-looking 
pot, which was a mute Jack-at-all- 
trades, for in it he boiled his eggs, 
roasted his coffee, fried his beef, 
made his soups, mulled his wine, 
and performed numerous other cu- 
linary exploits. He never had a fire 
in his room excepting when he 
wanted to cook something; and was 
wont to sit there, he said, many 
winter afternoons, scratching with 
stiff hands on his violin, with frozen 
breath and shaking limbs. Yet you 
would perhaps search in vain in the 
gilded salons of the Champs Elysées 
for a more boisterously happy, a 
more jollily noisy, or a more tho- 
roughly captivating talker than this 
red-haired Auvergnat student, a 
toiler in the college, and a Titan in 
the dance. His conversation was a 
perpetual flow of dry, witty, Frenchy 
sayings, quickness and fitness of 
repartee, and exuberant high spirits. 

One never-to-be-forgotten night 
he escorted us to his favourite even- 
ing haunt, the famous Closerie des 
Lilas. This is situated at the upper 
end of the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
quite a distance beyond where the 
walls of the Luxembourg gardens 
border upon that really beautiful 
and imposing thoroughfare. In 
winter it is neither more nor less 
than a tightly-closed dancing-hall ; 
but when the genial warmth has 
come with the latter days of May, 
one of its longer sides is removed, 
and now the hall opens upon an or- 
nate little garden, full of shrubbery 
and shy nooks, lighted, not too bril- 
liantly, with many-coloured Chinese 
lanterns, and its arbours supplied 
with seats and tables, whither the 
dancers, heated by their saltatory 
exertions, may retire for flirtation 
and refreshment. It is the favourite 
place, of all places, for the students 
and grisettes to gather; and night 
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after night you may see the same 
faces there in multitudes, going 
through the same exciting evolu- 
tions as if they never would tire of 
it. Approaching it at about eight 
in the evening, on Mondays, Thurs- 
days, and Sundays—for it is only 
open thrice a week—you would not 
fail to see the students and their 
gaily-dressed companions pouring 
in at the door, as crowd of the 
poorer population standing outside, 
and watching them go in with wist- 
ful eyes. You entered by a ‘bril- 
liantly-lighted door, and forthwith 
found yourself in queue, each being 
obliged to wait his turn to procure 
his ticket. A paltry franc was the 
charge of admission for messieurs ; 
the demoiselles went in free. In- 
side it was a very different place 
from the Jardin Mabille, which has 
been so frequently described, both 
as to the hall itself and those who 
occupied it. It was dazzlingly 
lighted up. You descended a long, 
wide staircase: when you reached 
the bottom, you observed on your 
left a long, raised box, with pali- 
sades, a sort of interior verandah. 
Here tables and benches were set, 
and the accommodation was in- 
tended for those who preferred to 
sit eating and drinking, while at the 
same time having a fine look-out 
upon the performances below. Op- 
posite the entrance was a little box, 
where a rosy grisette dealt out 
cigars, wine, and beer, either to the 
guests themselves or to the sprightly 
age ge to carry to the verandah or 
to the snug arbours outside in the 
garden. Enclosed on three sides 
was the dancing floor; in the centre 
a raised circular pavilion, where an 
orchestra, which produced a lively, 
thumping music by no means des- 
picable, was stationed. The long 
side behind them was quite open, 
and introduced you, first to a roof- 
less restaurant crowded with tables, 
and then to the thickly-shrubbed 
garden. When we entered the 
couples had not yet got to dancing, 
but were gathered chattering or 
laughing in groups, or performing 
all sorts of lively antics. The men 
were evidently nearly all of the 
poorer student class, the women 
grisettes and shop-girls, but hardly 
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one who was not dressed in the top 
of the fashion, the very flashiest of 
French ‘ girls of the —_ Fi- 
nally, the orchestra er hung 
a card outside the pavilion, on 
which one read, ‘rst danse —Co- 
tillon.’” This was the signal for a 
vast amount of confusion, running, 
screaming, and squabbling, each 
couple being ambitious to secure a 
place on the principal floor. Then 
the orchestra struck up one of those 
rollicking, infectious airs which one 
so seldom hears outside of Paris, 
and to which it must be that Pa- 
risian musicians alone know how to 
give just the proper twang and 
sparkle. And what dancing it was 
that ensued! The couples rushed 
into it with a whirl and a scamper, 
forgetting, apparently, the moment 
the first note struck, e body and 
everything in the world in their 
enthusiasm. The card certainly 
said ‘cotillon.’ I had to reassure 
myself of the fact; but it would 
have puzzled the most accomplished 
of our Anglo-Saxon dancers to re- 
cognize any of the figures which, 
under that name, are familiar to 
us. There was, apparently, neither 
rhyme nor method in it; it was a 
rush and a jump and a caper, a 
shooting out of legs and arms, hair 
dishevelled dancing about the face, 
dresses flying horizontal this way 
and that, hats whirling up to the 
ceiling and back, shouting and 
screaming, and a pandemonian noise 
of thump, thump, thump, thump on 
the floor. The gestures and 
the postures, the wriggling and the 
contortions, were so amazing, that I 
doubt if such a sight is ever seen 
outside of the Latin Quarter—or a 
lunatic asylum. The students, 
many of them, smoked as they 
danced; and some of the more 
skilful exhibited gyrations which 
would have made their fortunes if 
they had only offered themselves as 
acrobats at the Cirque de l'Impéra- 
trice. As the evening wore on, the 
dancing seemed to wax fiercer and 
fiercer, the manners of the dancers 
to become less and less decorous, 
and the crowd ever to increase in 
its numbers. By-and-by a niulti- 
tude of mere lookers-on had come 
in, and stood amazed, gazing at some 
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couple which was making an espe- 
cial sensation with their energy or 
skill. All that I can say of the 
other dances is, that the waltzes 
and the polkas, the lancers and the 
mazurkas were as difficult to recog- 
nize as was the ‘ cotillon;’ the music 
was the only link of resemblance ; 
for the rest, the dancers leapt and 
flew about much as they pleased. 
While the dancing was going on 
within, without, in the garden, there 
were many couples ae. 
or seated at the tables quaffing 
champagne and sipping ice cream. 
The garcons flew about with their 
trays loaded down with the good 
cheer ; the demoiselles were chatting 
gaily, or now and then singing a 
snatch from Offenbach’s operas; 
students were playing dominoes or 
picquet at the tables, others walk- 


ing up and down and enjoying their 
cigarettes; and the whole scene, 
with its contrasts and brilliancy, its 
excitement and noise, its antics and 
coquetry, was one not soon to be 
forgotten by the foreigner from more 
sober climes. It was after eleven 
before the orchestra played the final 
air, and the gendarmes, who had 
been watching the scene from a 
corner, lest there should be any 
disturbance, formed a line, and 
drove the company before them, 
like a flock of sheep, doorward; and 
we returned to our lodgings im- 
pressed with the.fact that we had 
seen student life on its most reck- 
less and brilliant side, and a side 
which betrayed them to be, with all 
their virtues and cleverness, true 
Frenchmen in morals and love of 
free and easy gaiety. 
Gro. Maxerrace Tow e. 
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I, HIC ET UBIQUE. 


UOTH the eloquently-epigram- 
matic writer of ‘ Lothair,’ after 
geutly reproaching the inhabitants 
of London with the lukewarmness 
of their appreciation of the beauties 
of our metropolitan: pleasure- 
grounds, in one of the most de- 
licious passages of one of his most 
delicious romances, ‘Henrietta 
Temple, 2 propos of Kensington 
Gardens, ‘In exactly ten minutes it 
is in the power of every man to free 
himself from all the tumult of the 
world ; the pangs of love, the throbs 
of ambition, the wear and tear of 
play, the recriminatory boudoir, the 
conspiring club, the rattling hell ; 
and find himself in a sublime sylvan 
solitude superior to the cedars of 
Lebanon and inferior only in extent 
to the chestnut forests of Anatolia. 
It is Kensington Gardens that is 
almost the only place that has 
realized his idea of the forests of 
Spenser and Ariosto. What a pity 
that instead of a princess in distress 
we meet only a nursery maid! But 
here is the fitting and convenient 
locality to brood over our thoughts ; 


to project the great and to achieve 
the happy. It is here that we 
should get our speeches by heart, 
invent our impromptus, muse over 
the caprices of our mistresses, 
destroy a Cabinet and save a na- 
tion.’ 

Fortunately it is not necessary to 
have purposes so heroic or ostenta- 
tious as these in view to realise the 
delights of those Kensington glades 
in the disposition of whose avenues 
the princes of the House of Hanover 
have displayed so graceful a taste. 
Modern inventions are great level- 
lers and destroyers of natural dif- 
ferences and distinctions. We enter 
our railway carriage, and before the 
second cigar is yay or 
our novel or periodical fairly pe- 
rused, we are brought to the haven 
where we would be. We telegraph 
a question to the earth’s uttermost 
limit, and we commence to dress 
for dinner, and ere we have done 
due honour to the claret ‘ which has 
the flavour of the violet,’ there is 
brought before us the reply. In the 
same manner we glide insensibly 
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from season to season, from spring 
to summer, from summer to autumn. 
Thanks to this capricious climate of 
ours, which gives us the sultriness 
of July at Christmas, and the cold 
gusts of February in the bonny 
month of May, atmospheric change 
is no certain index of the progress 
in the year which we have made. 
But the appearance of Kensington 
Gardens is. ‘ You complain of your 
summers,’ wrote Horace Walpole. 
*I got mine from Newcastle.’ "Tis 
the only safe plan. We complain 
of the May through which we have 
passed: we must import the tra- 
ditional temperature of May, as we 
glance upon the tints of delicate 
green which clothe Kensingtonian 
trees, from the manufacturers of 
wrappers, sealskin jackets, and 
great-coats. The stereotyped Rus- 
sian count swathed in fleecy cos- 
tume, and fortified with furs, may 
approximate in his sensations to 
those which the month when, ac- 
cording to Milton, ‘Zephyr indulged 
in with Aurora playing, as he met 
her once a-maying,’ ought by rights 
to impart. We have changed all 
this. Instead of the gentle breath 
of Favonius we have the shrill and 
cutting blasts of Boreas. Above a 
leaden sky, illumined occasionally 
by gleams which glisten indeed but 
do not warm,—brilliant but cold, 
pleasant to look at but cold to feel, 
which if they elicit from you, as you 
watch the effect onthe budding trees, 
the remark to your companion, 
* Well, isn’t this charming?’ prompts 
the reply, most likely, ‘ Matter of 
taste—for my part I don’t like my 
sunshine iced.’ 

Mr. Frederick Locker has con- 
fessed, in some very musical lines, 
his affection for Piccadilly under all 
circumstances, and in all weathers, 
ewe or chilly.’ It happens to 
be both sunny and chilly in Ken- 
sington Gardens; but whatever in- 
fluence the combination may have 
upon your own private sensations, 
it does not detract from the loveli- 
ness of the scene. It is life and the 
fulness of life, and the chances are 
that by the time you have reached 
the corner of Rotten Row you have 
begun to grow poetical and sigh for 
the country. 
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‘ Greatest mistake in the world,’ 
observes your practical friend,‘ the 
country at this time of year. You 
can’t hunt, and there’s no shoot- 
ing.’ 
‘But you can fish,’ you observe, 
‘and contemplate the beauties of 
Nature at the same time.’ 

‘ Yes, is the answer; ‘ I under- 
stand—throw a fly, and shiver on 
the bank, while your hands have no 
feeling, and your teeth chatter. No, 
thanks; that’s not my line.’ 

At this period of the year there 
is usually observable a series of 
small spasmodic attempts in the 
columns of certain weekly journals 
to direct interest to the discussion of 
the topic why people should choose 
the town at the precise time when 
the attractions of the country are 
greatest ; why we should all throng 
to the chimneypots and streets, 
when forests and meadows are 
decking themselves out in the most 
alluring of their divinely manufac- 
tured beauty? Toa certain extent 
the problem has been solved by a 
poet of society, thus: 

‘ Not less the laughing summer breeze 

Sweeps down the Row called Rotten, 

Not less the murmuring Hyde Park trees 
Their summer garb have gotten, 
Than where o'er woods the skylarks soar, 
Removed from living creature, 
And Nature’s beauties are not more 
In fields than human nature. 
* And if there’s poetry in wild 

And erimitic places, 

There’s food for the poetic child 
In yonder down-turned faces ; 

And sparkling eyes and sunny hair 
Have pot less inspiration 

When seen in populous May Fair 
Than rural desolation.’ 


The solution is true so far as it 
goes, but it is partial. After the 
long torpor of the winter, the 
months of retirement during which 
our energies have been allowed to 
lie fallow, and our exhausted 
systems to recuperate themselves, 
May is just the month when the 
first flush of returning life and 
strength comes upon us in all its 
sweet force. We pant for action. 
We have grown wearied of rural 
ease. Town and town life is a 
physical necessity. It is only 
amidst the fortuitous concourse of 
human atoms held together in the 
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metropolis, that we can find scope 
for our ies, and a field for our 
activity. @ enjoy ourselves after 
our own kind even as the beasts of 
the field, which have no under- 
standing, enjoy themselves after 
their kind. You will not see the 
lamb or the calf select this pleasant 
month of May for retirement and 
seclusion amid thickets; on the 
contrary, these fature victims of the 
carnifical blade rejoice in each 
other’s society, and emulate the 
example of humanity by assembling 
themselves together, and plunging 
headlong into the sweets of miscel- 
laneous companionship. In Mr. 
Disraeli’s language, the months of 
the London season are precisely 
those which by a simple physiolo- 
gical law we might have expected 
men and women to choose for ‘ con- 
templating the great and achieving 
the happy.’ If they do not uni- 
formly entertain the intention of 
the statesman, we may charitably 
hope that they fulfil his end. 

ctly noon, and we are in ‘ the 
Row called Rotten.’ Glittering but 
cold. As our friend has said, ‘the 
sunshine és iced.’ But the world— 
at least a few hundred souls who 
for the nonce monopolise the title— 
is abroad and very much astir. 
Horsemen and horsewomen; pedes- 
trians and triennes ; ; — 
and-span, sleek, prosperous-looking 
grooms, with glossy hats, and imma- 
culate tops; y, disreputable- 
looking loafers who skulk behind 
seats and trees; overwoening 
opulence, and threadbare gentility ; 
country cousins and town /ubitués ; 
new faces and old favourites; Par- 
thians, Medes, Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia; signors 
from Rome, and monsieurs from 
Paris; representatives of lega- 
tion of every civilised race upon 
the earth’s surface; derous 
squires, who still believe in Con- 
servative reaction, and can’t make 
out what it is the salvation of 
young men to know in ‘ Lothair;’ 
roral clergymen, and rural clergy- 
men’s wives ; horses of every grade 
of worth and worthlessness ; riders 
of every degree of grace and clum- 
siness ;—each and all of these may 
you see as you stroll down Rotten 
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Row this fine May morning. You 
should take care, though, to have 
some little acquaintance with the 
faces—whose name is legion—that 
you encounter, or to have secured 
some one as your guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, whom you can 
trust to falfil vicariously for you 
the functions of social omniscience, 
or you lose at once half the fun of 
the thing. Ah! there is Dick Up- 
pinall, whom we know of old, at 
once a perfect study, and complete 
repertory of fashionable facts in 
himself—a kind of walking ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ who makes ,it the business 
of life to collect every conceivable 
scrap of gossip that there is floating 
on the social stream about every 
conceivable person. If you want to 
discover who is to be the new 
beauty of the season, who is already 
picked out as the great pigeon and 
the most eligible parti by calmly- 
strategic mammas, Dick is your 
man. You rally him on the wide 
range of his exploits and knowledge 
as a sociologist. 

* Pity,’ replies Dick, ‘ if one didn’t 
know something when one’s whole 
life is devoted to gathering from 
such materials. What with Paris, 
to begin with, town to follow, the 
Isle of Wight and Scarborough, 
with Rome and Vienna to conclude, 
one is apt to see a good many faces, 
and to hear a good many things. I 
have a fairish memory, and this 
sort of thing occupies in a way, 
which, though monotonous, is not 
disagreeable, to what I am pleased 
to call my mind.’ 

Mr. Uppinall rather likes to play 
the part of Cicerone, and he will do 
so to perfection. 

‘Curious thing how that fellow 
manages to pull on as he does,’ re- 
marks our friend, pointing to a very 
nattily-dressed gentleman, on a par- 
ticularly neat horse. ‘ To my certain 
knowledge, he was quite smashed 
up at Doncaster. Still he seems 
not merely determined, but able to 
carry into practice his family motto, 
which, I am told, is Resurgaum. He 
is a sort of pheenix—always rising 
up from his what-you-may-call-it.’ 
With which appropriate, though 
somewhat vague figure, Mr. Uppinall 
directs your attention to some other 
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member of the crowd. And there 
are other social phcenixes, and 
sphinxes too, for the matter of that, 
met together here to-day. Mar- 
vellous is the virtue, and most mi- 
raculous the efficacy of the long 
vacation. You retire from the me- 
tropolis for six months, and some- 
how or ‘other, at the expiration of 
the time, you return to your native 
Park, Piccadilly, Pall Mall, full of 
health and spirits, and replenished 
with resources, whence got nobody 
knows, and most certainly nobody 
cares, which will enable you to carry 
on the campaign for another season, 
thus distinctly falsifying, and di- 
rectly giving the reply to the vati- 
cinations of those gloomy prophets 
of evil who, not a year since, antici- 
pated with such glee, and were 
charitable enough neither to dis- 
guise their anticipations nor the 
joy which accompanied them, ‘ that 
you would never be able to show 
up again.’ 

‘Admirably done! By Jove! 
what imperturbable coolness and 
cleverness, too, women have,’ mur- 
murs your Mentor. ‘ Look there— 
that’s Mrs. Minto. You know who she 
was? Olara Trevor; and you see 
whom she’s just passed, and given 
that very graceful bow to? Why, 
that’s Kit Mantle, who was so fatally 
smitten with her last year. You 
know there was an engagement, and 
people said there would be a match. 
Can’t say I believed it. Mrs. Trevor 
is not frequently known to nap. 
Well, young Minto, son of the co- 
lonial broker, came upon the stage. 
‘They say he has twelve thousand 
a year. Don’t believe. it; but at 
any rate he has more, as he may 
easily have, than Kit, who of course 
received his congé from the Trevor. 
Well, I believe there was no end of 
ascene. Kit vowed he would kill 
Minto, and when he didn’t do that, 
went in some fellow’s yacht, broken- 
hearted, to Norway. The false fair 
was cut up, too; for there’s no 
doubt about it, she liked Kit, and 
only took Minto under strong pa- 
rental pressure. I saw Kit colour 
and look very queer just now before 
she passed him; but madame was 
more than equal to the occasion. 
You saw the bow she gave him? 
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Had they but met only once before, 
and that at a drum or ball last night, 
nothing could be utterly more in- 
souciante. And yet Kit used to rave 
about the immutability of love, and 


region 
about my idea, and, I flatter myself, 
a pretty correct one.’ 
t is unnecessary to enter into any 
dissertation as to the accuracy of 
the notions of so unim 


an 
authority as Mr. U; on the 
subject of so-called irs of heart. 
But there are faces in the crowd to- 


day which constitute most emphatic 
contradictions to the stereotyped 
views of the professed cynic. There 
are few more captivating sights on 
this earth than that of a genuine 
English girl on horseback, well 


a success. Others, too, you may 
note to whom the saddle is a far less 
congenial situation. You may meet 
them to-night at Lady Tyghtefytte’s 
or elsewhere, and they will talk to 
you of the delights of the Row in 
the intervals of the dance; but 
could you elicit from them the 
honest truth, they would confess it 
was an ordeal of discomfort, sub- 
mitted to merely because it was the 
correct thing to do. 

There is another feature in this 
human show well worth noticing 
and suggestive of one or. two re- 
flections. We don’t allude to the 
groups of well-dressed young gentle- 
men with showy buttonhole bou- 
quets, and with a confirmed habit 
of lounging across the rails, and in 
a by no means sotfo-voce tone pass- 
ing their remarks and criticisms on 
the equestrians and equestriennes 
who catch their eye; nor to the 
flirtations, incipient or continued 
‘ from our last,’ which abound; nor 
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to the attempts, whether successful 
or failures, made by enamoured 
swains on horseback, in divers wily 
manners, to wheel round their 
steeds, so as to face, with a subtle 
air of fortuitousness, the quadruped 
whose happy luck it is to bear the 
elegant n of their charmer; nor 
to the curious and significant glances 
which the proudest and most high- 
born of our demoiselles will direct 
to her whom they learn to be the 
Lais or Phryne of the hour. For 
the moment we are specially struck 
with the conspicuous part which 
children take in the exhibition, Was 
there ever a time at which infants 
of ten and eleven years of age were 
so surprisingly knowing as they are 
now—ever a time at which the bine- 
eyed little lass who has not yet 
emerged from the nursery, and who 
has years to wait ere she is free 
from the discipline of the governess, 
was so precociously initiated into 
the mysteries of the great world? 
As we stroll onwards we meet urchin 
after urchin led by the hand of 
javenile mammas, with ostentatious 
solicitude and affection. The child 
of the paar is something like the 
doll of the period—a gorgeously- 
overdressed little creature. What 
does it mean? Does this exceptional 
and scrupulous attention to the in- 
fant toilet argue a corresponding 
amount of interest in its welfare, or 
is it done, as Mr. Uppinall rudely 
suggests, ‘simply for effect ?’ A cer- 
tain order of young ladies are very 
fond, in the present day, of taking 
as their tual companions in- 
finitesimally tiny dogs. Is the 
companionship of small children, 
conspicuously paraded, simply the 
expression of # taste which is gene- 
rically identical? For ourselves, 
we must confess that we fail to re- 

ise in the social phenomenon 
of the times—and a phenomenon it 
undoubtedly is—anything _ parti- 
cularly agreeable. Do the mammas 
who pay such attention to their 
progeny, and display them to the 
external world in such gaudy attire, 
carry the same scrupulous care into 
the province of domestic life? These 
little ones who are attired like dolls 
—is the treatment accorded them 
very different from that given to 
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those delicate puppets of wood or 
wax which seem to animate the 
windows of the Burlington Arcade? 
Tableau number three : Scene, let 
us say the club-window; but as for 
which particular window, and which 
particular club, these are points on 
which we must preserve a discreet 
and inviolable silence. The club- 
men of London are a sensitive race of 
beings, and they love to cherish the 
idea that the joint-stock 
which are their habitationsare perfect 
shrines of secrecy. In an ordinary 
way the average Briton will bear 
caricaturing to any extent. In fact, 
he rather likes it than otherwise. 
You may depict his harmless little 
eccentricities as accurately and as 
grotesquely as you wish, provided 
you limit the scene of their display 
to the house which is said to be his 
castle. You may describe his wife 
as an over-dressed vulgarian, and 
his olive-branches as ubiquitous 
nuisances, and he will not, in a 
usual way, think you have taken 
any very unjustifiable liberty. But 
once depict him in print, or speak 
of him in conversation, as he seems 
and is at his club, and he will open 
upon you a perfect avalanche of 
vituperation. You are @ spy, @ 
gazer through keyholes, an eaves- 
dropper, an unprincipled purveyor 
of tittle-tattle, and what else it is 
hard to say. Passionless and even 
lethargic on most subjects, this is a 
point on which he waxes eloquent. 
Satirize his home-life as you please, 
desecrate the gods of his hearth if 
you will, but spare his club. This 
is his retreat—absolutely sacrosanct 
in his opinion: this is his social 
superstition, from whose chains no 
amount of argument will avail to 
liberate him, Laugh at his domestic 
existence by all means; his Penates 
will forgive your sneers; but there 
must be no trifling with his club. 
As for what goes on inside its walls, 
these are mysteries which he con- 
siders it sheer outrage and blas- 
phemy to divulge. Horace, who 
anticipated most phases and 
sentiments of nineteenth-century 
life, has embodied, in language su- 
perlatively exquisite and concise, 
this vague and curious feeling on 
the part of club men :-— 
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‘ Est et fidell tuta silentio 
Merces: vetabo qui Cereris s.crum 
Vulgarit arcane sub isdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemve mecum 

Solvat phaselon.’ 
Warned by this metrical admoni- 
tion, we are not going to initiate 
our readers into the rites which are 
celebrated in the smoking-rooms of 
St. James’s, or to attempt to repro- 
duce the startlingly-brilliant utter- 
ances, pregnant, of course, with pro- 
found secrets of incalculable moment, 
which the typical club-man wishes 
the outside world to believe form 
the current sort of gossip inside the 
mansions of Pall Mall. We simply 
take our stand at a certain club- 
window now, because it offers a fa- 
vourable vantage-ground for watch- 
ing the flood-tide of existence as it 
flows up and down the thoroughfare 
in front of us. St. James’s Street is 
a pleasant place enough for a 
lounge between the hours of four and 
five of an afternoon in the season. 
As you discuss the benighted way- 
farers who pass beneath your eyes, 
the chances are that you will find 
more things and more objects than 
one to remind you that you are not 
80 young as you once were. 

‘It’s a curious thing,’ remarks a 
contemplative philosopher, after an 
absence of two or three years from 
the metropolis, situated in such a 
locality as we describe, ‘ but instead 
of knowing every one now, I find 
that I did know every one’s father.’ 

‘ Gad,’ is the reply of a social sage 
of more senior standing still, ‘ wait 
a little longer, my boy, and you will 
find, like me, that you know every 
one’s grandfather.’ 

This life at the club-window re- 
presents to no inconsiderable por- 
tion of metropolitan humanity the 
only solution at which they have as 
yet arrived of the problem of exist- 
ence. Carriage after carriage sweeps 
by ; they will tell you who each in- 
dividual occupant is, and what are 
her or his antecedents. A vene- 
rable gentleman hobbles across the 
street, and his whole career is re- 
viewed in a series of amusing anec- 
dotes. A youthful Phaethon dashes 
by in a well-horsed equipage, and 
you have the story of an exciting 
elopement, the hero an impecunious 
but attractive scapegrace, the bride 


almost a millionaire in her owm 
right. A pedestrian, apparently a 
gentleman, whose age does not ex- 
ceed forty summers, saunters along 
easily, and your companion, himself 
a personage scarcely in the heyday 
of boyhood, says— 

‘I wonder whether Juventus 
Mundi will ever grow old. I can 
remember him twenty years back, 
and then he was scarcely youthfal ; 
but there he is as fresh as ever, 
considerably younger in appearance 
than either you or I are.’ 

‘Ah! there are the Carmarthen 
girls, and my lady languid-looking 
as ever, but vigilant in reality with 
a vengeance. I should like to have 
a chat with them. I rather think [ 
shall go into the Park.’ And our 
friend strolls off, and perhaps we 
may as well follow him. 

We move closely but slowly, but 
there is more than enough food for 
meditation amply to compensate us 
for our peripatetic delay. An old 
gentleman in a vehicle of antique 
appearance, partly consisting of 
wickerwork, drives past, his hat 
somewhat on one side, and an ex- 
tremely substantial and lengthy 
cigar issuing from his mouth. Cruda 
deo viridisque senectus. He is the 
Earl of Longcourse, and has not 
been known to miss an afternoon 
in the Park during the season so 
far back as living memory can reach. 
Next in the line, driving a species of 
carriage known as a Victoria, horsed 
with a beautiful pair of Iceland 
ponies, comes a fair creature whose 
robes, with their exquisite fit, are a 
living testimony to the unrivatled 
skill of Mrs. Warton. Who is she? 
O the pity of it! Daughters scru- 
tinise her curiously, mammas turn 
their heads the other way and com- 
plain that itis cold. There, driving 
in the almost exploded cabriolet, is 
Mr. Bigger, erect, complacent, and 
radiant asever. Who is Mr. Bigger? 
A gentleman who has made his for- 
tune by the manufacture of india- 
rubber bands, and is now vory 
successfully working his way into 
society, for Mr. Bigger is unmarried, 
has been taken up by a few politica? 
magnates, and the manufacture of 
india-rubber bands is not a sort of 
business to be sneezed at. That 
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jady there, who is bowed to right 
and left, and who gracefully returns 
the compliment, do you recognise 
her? No? Why, she gives the 
best dinner-parties in London, and 
has the most model mansion which 
Park Lane can boast. The Duke 
of Gatherum, it is said, made her 
the offer of his heart and hand last 
season; but jast as Cesar refused 
the diadem of imperial Rome, so 
did Mrs. Delaney decline the ducal 
honour. A gentleman on foot 
‘rashes past us, conspicuous for 
his careless dress and shaggy hair. 
“Only a man with twenty thousand 
a year, whispers some one to you, 
“can afford to go about like that.’ 
Your same informant will probably 
tell you that the nobleman in ques- 
tion sat for the portrait of Lord St. 
Aldegonde in the ex-Premier’s novel 
of ‘Lothair’ It is said that the 
heart of this listless negligé peer is 
fairly captivated by the piquant 
Mrs. Delaney. The Countess of 
Blank, with her auburn-haired 
daughters, a well-known money- 
lender with particularly Hebraic 
nasal development, who drives a 
two-hundred guinea cob, Mrs. Fitz- 
Jones, the wife of the great colonial 
broker, with her beautiful daughter; 
the Hon. Mrs. Claremont, who was 
once a nursery-maid, then a gover- 
ness, and who is now as much 
coveted as any woman in London— 
such is the worth of a face pretty 
but not beautiful, and a cool, far- 
sighted mind—the wife of a colonial 
bishop, who is trembling on the 
verge of bankruptey, a successfal 
actor, the greatest portrait-painter 
of the age—if you look you will 
detect all these celebrities in the 
motley crowd before you. You 
miss some of the well-known faces 
of a twelvemonth since. Somehow 
or other they have vanished, where 
nobody knows, nor does any one 
«are whence the new ones who take 
‘their places have sprung. 

Fashion is a fickle goddess. There 
still exists, we believe, and is doubt- 
less accepted by some as inspired 
with the soul of infallible veracity, 
a song defective in rhyme and men- 
dacious in sentiment, which asserts 
that the Zoological Gardens on 
Sunday afternoon are the ‘correct 
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thing.’ Troja fuit, and the glories 
of ‘the Zoo’ are things of last 
year. In 1870 they have changed 
all this. The Botanical is toler- 
able; but desultory strolls and 
casual calls on friends seem to suit 
in a special manner the capricious 
mood of society at the commence- 
me :t of the season of 1870, and 
so to have superseded ‘the 
Zoo. From the Botanical to the 
Horticcltural Gardens the transi- 
tion is natural enough; in the same 
way we may easily pass from the 
locality in which flowers grow to 
that in which they are sold. It is 
a study to notice the youth of the 
period engaged in the serious work 
of selecting bouquets for their re- 
spective buttonholes, and an im- 
posing sight to witness the scrupu- 
lous care with which ensigns in line 
regiments choose and purchase floral 
decorations whose cost somewhat 
exceeds half their day’s pay. How- 
ever, that young gentleman yonder 
who has just entered the premises 
has by no means come for selfish 
purposes alone. He fixes upon a 
bouquet of overwhelming propor- 
tions, composed of choice hothouse 
plants, and then, the transaction 
concluded, gives the vendor an ad- 
dress whither to send it—Miss Fitz- 
Campian of the Theseum Theatre. 
Our friend entertains an idolatrous 
passion for this charming actress. 
It is the great satisfaction of his 
life to despatch to her such gifts as 
these. But Miss Fitz-Campian is 
the recipient of a good many more 
donations of a precisely similar de- 
scription. It will be duly delivered 
to her at the stage-door; she will 
smile at the tribute of adoration 
from her fond swain, and in all 
probability display her appreciation 
of its worth and her generosity of 
nature by presenting it in turn toa 
sister artiste, who is less favoured 
in these matters, with an air of self- 
satisfied pride and very complacent 
liberality. Studies at the florists 
are not the least suggestive to the 
observant and meditative mind of 
those which the season affords. 
Sketches at the Academy, with the 
episode of one of Sergeant Parsons’ 
famous Richmond dinners, we must 
leave for another occasion. 
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THE GREAT EXODUS OF THE YEAR 187—. 


A Chapter from Cnglish History. 
By Lorp MacavutAy's New ZEALANDER. 


* * * ae 


HE state of the country became 

such that the people lost all 
patience. It was evident that a 
crisis had arrived, and that a great 
change was impending. There were 
two principal sources of difficulty 
and discontent, of which the first 
was Ireland. 

The .condition of that unhappy 
land grew worse and worse with 
every attempt to amend it. The 
abolition of the Church Establish- 
ment failed to satisfy one party and 
made avowed enemies of the other. 
The settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion produced a similar effect. The 
landlords took up arms and the 
tenants took down theirs—having 
been always well provided in this 
particular—and prepared for serious 
fighting. But this arrangement did 
not please some of the leaders of 
the people. One of these, at a 
monster open-air meeting occupying 
the greater part of Tipperary, can- 
didly said that potting from behind 
hedges was all very well, but he 
objected to the field upon principle. 
He went on to say that when people 
fought upon equal terms the result 
to be anticipated was that suggested 
by the historical precedent of the 
Kilkemny cats. To wage open war- 
fare against one another was todivert 
hostility from its legitimate chan- 
nel; it would be far more sensible 
to unite their forces against the 
common enemy, who had left them 
no legitimate cause for agitation, 

d so deprived the Green Isle of 
its most cherished birthright. For 
what to them, he asked, were their 
altars, their liberties, their hearths 
and homes, compared with the privi- 
lege of getting up a row about 
them ? 

The sentiment was echoed 
throughout the peopled miles occu- 
pied by the meeting. It found a 
response in every Irish heart; and 
every Irish voice lent its echo of 
approbation. The solution of the 
difficulty had at last been found. A 


resolution embodying the opinions 
of the speaker was carried unani- 
mously, and the speaker himself 
was carried unanimously—upon the 
shoulders of the assembly—in a 
proud march of triumph. 

The news was spread through 
Ireland with a celerity compared 
with which wildfire is a sluggish 
process of combustion. The idea 
was everywhere declared to be the 
Deus ex machina of the difficulty. 
So generally was it appreciated that 
the opponents upon the church 
question at once adopted it. The 
very colours of the combatants 
were united in the common cause. 
Orange and blue were worn in com- 
bination upon hats and hearts ; and 
the ‘ wearing of the green’ became 
general as a symbol of common 
nationality. Even party music was 
made to ‘mingle in peace’ like the 
waters at Avoca; and a patriotic 
composer produced a joint air, 
pleasingly compounded of ‘ Boyne 
Water’ and ‘Oroppies lie down’ 
Among the outward signs of the 
times nothing was more common 
than to see the Catholic Cardinal 
and the Protestant Archbishop 
walking down Sackville Street to- 
gether, or partaking in common, at 
a shop in Grafton Street, of the de- 
licious Dublin pastry ; while in the 
agricultural districts—that is to say 
nearly everywhere in Ireland—the 
landlords and tenants partook of 
mutual whisky; the peasants living 
in the hearts of the proprietors, 
and, we need scarcely say, paying 
nthe 2 positio: to send 

e next pro m was to se 
for the French ; and a deputation, 
consisting of three gentlemen with 
shillelahs, and circular notes issued 
by Messrs. Kinahan, was despatched 
to Paris to invite them. But the 
French could not come, having 
quite enough to do in looking after 
their own affairs; for M. de he- 
fort was by this time the head of 
the government, and was abolishing 
everything right and left. So 
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another proposition was to send 
for the Americans. The same de- 
putation, supplied this time with a 
precautionary cise of soda water, 
was accordingly sent to New York. 
The Americans could come of 
course; but before deciding to do 
so the President ‘envoyed’ a re- 
porter of ‘The New York Herald’ 
to London. The , in com- 
pliance with previous instructions, 
called upon the Queen at Windsor, 
and ‘interviewed’ her Majesty, 
with the view of ascertaining the 
natare of that illustrious lady’s in- 
tentions in the matter. The Queen 
was very gracious; but the result 
of the conversation, as reported 
verbatim in the ‘Herald’ next 
morning (favoured by the Atlantic 
Telegraph, and cabled back by their 
own correspondents in time for the 
London papers on the morning 
following), was that no definite 
answer could be returned until the 
Queen had consulted her ministers 
and her ministers had consulted 
Parliament. So the reporter—after 
improving the occasion of his visit 
to this country by suggesting some 
useful reforms in the manufacture 
of cocktails—betook himself back to 
New York, where he happily arrived 
jast in time for a sensation fire, a 
free fight, and an elopement at 
Saratoga Springs 

The subject was of course de- 
bated in the English Parliament. 
Bat though everybody talked, no- 
body could bring forward a practi- 
cal proposition with regard to it. 
The ministry resigned to avoid the 
responsibility; but the Opposition 
was too clever to accept it, so minis- 
ters had to mv: There was 
another grievance, too, pressing 
itself upon public attention at the 
time, which many thought more 
difficult to bear than even Ireland. 
This was the English climate. It 
had been getting worse and worse 
for years, and at last became un- 
bearable. The sun had been 
scarcely seen for months; and it 
became necessary to light up the 
streets, the shops, and even the 
private houses, at two o’clock eve 
day. The weather was always 
and whenever it changed—which 
was about three times a week—the 
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change alwa; coy te wo ahamden A 
worse. On Monday there would be 
a fall of snow three feet deep on the 
ground, accompanied by a north- 
east wind; there was ice every- 
where, even the river being frozen. 
By about Wednesday there was a 
rapid thaw, so that the damp 
penetrated even to people’s bones. 
On Friday or Saturday tropical 
heat would set in, with, however, 
very little sun, and the inhabitants 
had to rush into the lightest of 
light clothing. Even these excessive 
changes came in no regular succes- 
sion—the temperature always took 
the very turn least expected. There 
was immense suffering, as may be 
supposed, particularly among the 
poor. In the legislative chambers 
the effects were worse than else- 
where, owing to the artificial means 
used for their mitigation. The 
atmosphere varied between that of 
a nor-wester and a sirocco; and 
members were at one time in the 
evening sitting in great-coats and 
flannels—at another time denuding 
themselves to their shirt-sleeves. 
Order was almost completely set 
aside: when Mr. Speaker rose to 
enforce it he was usually blown 
back into his chair. The leaders of 
the Government and the Opposition 
had frequently to employ speaking- 
trumpets in order to make their 
opinions known in the body of the 
House. For the hot intervals 
punkahs were provided, on the 
suggestion of Colonel Sykes, who 
always took such opportunities for 
the ventilation of Indian grievances. 
Petitions from all rts of the 
country were presented against the 
heat, the cold, or the a veel as 
the case might be; it being consi- 
dered that Government ought to do 
something in the matter by scien- 
tific means, and debates were end- 
less with regard to it. Between 
Treland and the weather, in fact, the 
Legislature had no peace. How 
were the two troubles to be 
averted? The question was con- 
stantly asked, but never answered. 
At last Mr. Bernal Osborne—who 
had, after a great deal of trouble and 
delay, been elected by a facetious 
constituency — made one of his 
jocular speeches upon the double 
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ute. and said that in order to 
get rid of Ireland and the climate 
together, they had better all emi- 
grate. The House laughed; but 
Mr. Bright, who saw in his mind’s 
eye another great ‘ English speak- 
ing’ Republic, rose in his most 
massive manner, and declared that 
the idea was sound and practical, 
and that he hoped to see it en- 
tertained by hon. members. Mr. 
Bright’s speech made a marked 
impression, and hon. members 
to think the notion not so 
absurd after all. A long debate 
ensued, in which the practicabili- 
ties were discussed. Mr. Osborne 
—who had not meant anything at 
all—explained that by ‘us all’ he 
had meant the nation generally; 
and he said that he really did not 
see why the thing should not be 
done; adding, that of course the 
Queen and Constitution, Lords and 
Commons, and our institutions gene- 
rally, should go also—‘ otherwise,’ 
he remarked, in his humorous way, 
‘we shall have nothing to change 
when we get to the new country.’ 
The debate lasted until far in the 
morning, objections being made and 
met in a most industrious manner. 
The proposition received the sup- 
port equally of the Ministry and 
the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone saw 
no less than five courses before him, 
any of which would take him to 
Australia—the great land fixed 
upon by common consent, Mr. 
Disraeli was quite contented with 
either of the five, so that it was 
sufficient for the purpose. Mr. 


Lowe was at first a little ~~ 
and did not half like the idea of 
going back again, but remember- 
ing the enormous resources of the 
country for purposes of taxation, he 
grew delighted at the idea. Mr. 
Newdegate, satisfied that the Con- 
stitution was to be included, said 
that he saw the finger of Providence 
in the notion. But it is not 
necessary to follow the remarks of 
the different speakers. The debate 
took a really practical turn in con- 
sequence of a remark made by Mr. 
Bruce—that he hoped the London 
cabs would not be left behind. 
This led to a discussion as to the 
transportation of solid objects, as a 


But an hon. at in the engi- 


Marble Arch having been moved 
from Buckingham Palace to Cum- 
berland Gate, anything of the kind 
could be done—it was only a matter 
of time and money. It appeared to 
be the general opinion that the best 
buildings should be taken and the 
remainder left behind. ‘ We won't 
take the Nelson Column,’ said Mr. 
Osborne, ‘and I vote that we forget 
all the statues by accident.’ The 
House roared with laughter at this 
ready wit, and ultimately referred 
the whole question to a Select Com- 
mittee, 


The Select Committee made a 
report to the House in due time, 
and greatly in favour of the scheme. 
The announcement was received 
with acclamation by the nation; 
and Parliament then proceeded to 


Scotland) Bill passed both Houses 
with very little debating, and the 
Royal Assent being given, the most 
active measures were taken to put 
it in foree. At every port in the 
country ship-building was begun 
with such vigour as had never been 
seen before, and the amount of em- 
ployment obtained by the means— 
for everybody who possibly could 
turned their hands to the work— 
made the people so prosperous that 
there was not © potest to be found 
by the oo: last. shi 

finished. Some branches of com- 
merce were of course de for 
a time; and there was considerable 
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confusion about Bank rates, the 
currency, and so forth. But these 
matters soon arranged themselves, 
as they always do. As Mr. Bright 
remarked, the country is only one 
large shop, and if you can move a 
small i you can move a large 
one. The movement was certainly 
managed very well ; and every week 
saw a large fleet sail from one or 
other of the ports, containing half a 
million or so of the population. 
The number of the latter, however, 
was considerably increased by emi- 
gration from Ireland; for full per- 
mission was given tonon-agitators in 
that country to share the fortunes of 
their English and Scotch bretbren. 
As might be expected, there was 
some di t as to the selec- 
tion of buildings for removal. 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
were generally agreed to; and they 
were taken to pieces stone by stone, 
and had a little fleet to themselves. 
Nor was much difficulty made 
about the national collections—pic- 
tures, books, &c.— though Mr. 
Ayrton thought the opportunity a 
ood one for getting rid of them. 
ford John Manners, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and others, however, were 
too strong for him. Only one or 
two of the statues were taken, and 
among these the one in Leicester 
Square was not included. There 
was a great battle about the Bromp- 
ton Boilers, which Mr. Cole was of 
opinion could not be dispensed with. 
But public opinion, backed up by 
the comic papers, was too much for 
that enthusiastic gentleman, and, 
divested of their contents, it was 
peremptorily resolved that they 
should remain where they were. It 
was curious to notice, by-the-way, 
the manner in which the press 
made capital out of the national 
movement. There were but few 
books written or published, but the 
periodicals were in full force. The 
comic journals caricatured and gene- 
rally ridiculed the proceedings to 
the last. The serious pictorial 
papers published cuts of everythin 
that was to be seen no more an 
was at all worth remembering. 
The weekly reviews were as sen- 
tentions and biting as ever; and 
the dailies had sensation leaders 
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and sensible Pa geome by turns 
upon every operation. The 
monthlies and quarterlies also per- 
formed their share of the general 
enlightenment, and always found 
something fresh to describe or 
dilate > or Of course the proprie- 
tors of these periodicals were 
getting their houses in order for 
removal all this time; for they bad 
not the smallest intention of stop- 
ping, merely because the nation 
underwent a change of residence. 

Some of the more satirical or 
malicious organs of the press de- 
lighted at this _ in suggesting 
the omission of classes or indivi- 
duals obnoxious to them, from the 
impending arrangements. ‘Now is 
the time to get rid of the peers, 
said one; ‘ Leave the bishops be- 
hind,’ said another. In similar 
spirit they made hits—or misses— 
at unpopular legislators, actors, 
authors, or other public men; but 
on the whole the press conducted 
itself very well. 

One of the hottest debates in the 
Commons was upon the subject of 
the building in which the members 
were assembled. It had been for- 
gotten somehow until nearly every 
question of the kind had been set- 
tled. There was a strong party— 
led, as usual, by Mr. Ayrton—for 
leaving it where it was and letting 
it be sold with the rest of the un- 
available property; but Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope and the majority of the 
two Houses ruled otherwise; so it 
was that the Westminster 
Palace should be among the 
honoured edifices, with the proviso 
—advocated particularly by Lord 
Elcho—that upon being rebuilt the 
House of Commons should be made 
to hold its members. 

Up to the last day, almost, ques- 
tions of detail, which had been 
overlooked, forced themselves upon 
public attention. The workhouses 
were empty, owing to the immense 
demand for labour, but the prisons 
were full, and it was suggested to 
ministers that something must be 
done with their contents. ‘ Keep 
them where they are, said Mr. 
Osborne in his usual vigorous style, 
‘and make the country a penal set- 
tlement.’ This was hailed by many 
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as a good idea, and would perhaps 
have been seriously entertained but 
for Mr. Disraeli, who demolished it 
in an effectual manner. a are 
his memorable dictum that Engl 
is an Asiatic rather than a European 
power, he showed that next to get- 
ting rid of Ireland and the climate, 
the great advantage which the in- 
tended movement would give to the 
country would be its isolation from 
the politics of the Continent. Once 
in Australia, we should interfere 
with nobody, and nobody would in- 
terfere with us. We might disband 
the greater part of our forces. If we 
kept England as a penal settlement 
we must station troops to defend it, 
and might find ourselves at war 
with one country or another almost 
at any moment. There was no 
answering this, so the idea was 
abandoned. Ultimately it was de- 
termined to take the prisoners 
with the rest of the population, re- 
taining only a few of the most 
serious offenders in confinement, 
and setting the rest at liberty 
under the surveillance of the police. 
The Fenian prisoners, including the 
ex-member for Tipperary, it was 
wisely agreed, might receive a free 
on and be returned to the 
m of their affectionate friends 
in Ireland. 

This was among the final arrange- 
ments for the great Exodus of the 
British nation which caused such 
astonishment in Europe. The great 
body of the population were, as we 
have seen, transported by degrees, 
and remained under the colonial 
government until the arrival of 
the imperial authority. The army 
—by this time reduced to a com- 
paratively small force—were easily 
dealt with, as troops are always able 
to move on short notice. And at 
last came the day when her Majesty, 
with the rest of the Royal Family, 
the Crown and Royal Insignia (in- 
cluding such material ‘ properties’ 
as the throne and the stone chair), 
the Great Seal, the Lords and Com- 
mons, the Votes and Orders of the 
two Houses, the copy of Hansard, 
and all the other materials of the 
Constitution, went on board ships- 
of-war anchored off Dover. Four 
ships sufficed to carry both the 
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a Trafalgar Sq 
which even Mr. Ayrton did not 
ask to be included in the con- 
: ara — _ _ 
a@ great or —for 
nation at least—w the little 
fleet, with its large escort of troop- 
ships, was ready to sail. Every- 
thing was ready, when a sudden 
idea struck an intelligent peer— 
What should he do without the 
landed property he was leaving be- 
hind him? His tenants had paid 
up to date; but what about 
fature payments? It was an 
awkward question; but it was, 
fortunately, found that every other 
intelligent peer—or unintelligent 
peer, as the case may be—and all 
the other landowners, had omitted 
to take this question into considera- 
tion. They could not take their 
land with them, that was clear, and 
it would be worth nothing to sell 
under the circumstances. 
Crown lawyers might surely have 
foreseen this dilemma, and they 
— did: but it is not the 

usiness of Crown or any other 
lawyers to give opinions before they 
are asked, so they said nothing on 
the subject. ‘ We were fools to 
pass the bill so easily as we did!’ 
was the exclamation on all sides. 
But the business in hand was how 
to supply the omission. 

There was nothing for it but to 
improvise a sitting of the two cham- 
bers on board two of theships. The 
saloen of each was smaller even than 


so but few members could take part 
in the a 
Lord and the 8 
were both at hand; the can 
legislate with as small a number as 
they , and the Commons ma- 
to get considerably more 
than quorum in their ber. 


the two Houses met in the two 
, the Landseer lions at the 

with appropriate dignity, 
d the result may be soon told. 
A short bill was drawn up guaran- 
teeing to all landowners in England 
an equivalent in value for their 


BYE? 
iF 
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English land in Australian soil, de- 
tails being reserved for subsequent 
adjustment. The Bill (known to 
subsequent legislation as the Landed 
Property Compensation Bill, extend- 
ing to the three kingdoms, a great 
deal of Irish property being con- 
cerned) was pemed by the Commons 
in about ten minutes, and by the 
inal in about five. So this mo- 
mentous matter was settled at the 
last moment, to the common satis- 
faction of all concerned. They were 
not aware at the time that the agri- 
cultural interest in Australia, living 
on their own lands, are called 
‘squatters ;’ but the intelligence was 
broken to them gently during the 

and after their arrival they 
found themselves ready to be recon- 
ciled to a great many conditions of 
life hitherto undreamed of in their 
philosophy. 

This was the last hitch. A little 
incident that followed tended only 
to enliven the scene—and the scene, 
we should not omit to add, was a 
remarkable one. Shakspeare’s Cliff 
was placarded with bills announcing 
‘This Island to be sold or let, in- 
quire of Messrs. —— and ——,’ the 
auctioneers left to conduct the busi- 
ness ; and with other bills announc- 
ing, ‘ A large amount of property to 
be sold by auction, at the price of 
old materials; inquire of ,” &e. 
And in token of the latter fact a 
piece of carpet was hung from the 
eminence whence King Lear saw so 
much, and gave a regular ‘ sold up’ 
ap ce tothe place. It was a 

sight for those accustomed to 
think respectfully of their native 
land; but the rain and the mist 
gave ‘such dismal sensations to the 
observers as to destroy any senti- 
ment remaining in the seat of their 
affections. The little incident re- 
ferred to occurred just before the 
departure of the fleet. It was the 
appearance of a man in an evening 
suit of black with long light hair, 
who stood gesticulating on the 
shore, and calling aloud that he 
wanted to see the Queen. It was 
the reporter of the ‘ New York He- 
rald,’ arrived once more on a mis- 
sion to her Majesty to press for an 
answer on the subject of Ireland. 

The answer was soon conveyed, 
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throngh the medium of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who landed for the purpose. Eng- 
land had nothing more to do with 
Ireland, and America was at liberty 
to derive any benefit she pleased 
from that arrangement; if America 
could do anything for the climate 
of the islands generally the islands 
would be much obliged. This was 
all the ‘interviewing’ that the re- 
porter got from the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; but we may be 
sure that he made the most of it. 

Meanwhile the fleet had weighed 
anchor and had accomplished the 
least pleasant part of any voyage— 
the leaving of the land. 

* oa * - 

‘ The isle is now all desolate and 
bare’—to use the language of an 
illustrious and much-maligned poet 
—but the effects sold well, and 
brought considerable capital to their 
owners in the South. The Irish 
Republic endured for exactly six 
weeks. It lasted so long as the 
principle that ‘one man is as good 
as another’ was observed; but when 
there came the inevitable addition, 
‘and a great deal better, it broke 
up. Everybody, in short, wanted 
to be Dictator, and nobody would 
consent to be dictated to. It is now 
under a joint protectorate formed 
by America and France, which 
means a military occupation and a 
state of martial law. But we be- 
lieve that the people like their 
bondage rather than otherwise ; they 
have got rid of most of the land- 
lords, a great proportion of the 
priests, and nobody is trying to 
* ameliorate their condition.’ 

The British Empire in Australia 
is prospering beyond all expecta- 
tion. Aloof from European politics, 
it is relieved from a great many 
diplomatic dilemmas and military 
mistakes. It holds its possessions, 
East and West, with more ease and 
security than heretofore, and there- 
fore more to their benefit. The 
settling down in the new country 
was difficult at first; but the capital 
of Victoria—the appropriate colony 
for head-quarters—was wonderfully 
developed when the Queen arrived, 
and ever since it has been called 
London has flourished more than 
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ever. The public buildings that 
have been taken over are being re- 
erected with great success. West- 
minster Abbey is looking very well, 
with just a little restoration, and St. 
Paul’s, not being so old, presents a 
far better appearance than it did, 
for it is thoroughly cleaned and is 
not choked up with houses. Against 
the clear blue sky, and in the open 
square, you would not know it 
again. The Houses of Parliament 
are just up, and it is said that their 
stone will not rot in the lovely cli- 
mate of the fifth ‘quarter’ of the 
globe. Some changes have come 
over public men. Mr. Gladstone 
has renewed his youth, and goes 
about gaily in the lightest of cos- 
tumes. Mr. Disraeli has renewed 
his youth also, and looks very well 
in the white garments to which his 
cosmopolitan nature inclined from 
the first, though the fashion in Aus- 
tralia is to be as English as ible 
in your attire. Mr. Lowe ex- 
hausted worlds of taxation, and is 
now imagining new. His colonial 
experience gives him a great advan- 
tage over the other ministers, or 
did so at least in the beginning, 


when he went about as if his foot 
was on his native heath and his 
name was Macgregor. The land- 
owners, it is pleasant to know, are 
satisfied ; their ions are new, 
but they give to them the dignity 
of old heritage, and nobody dreams 
of — them squatters. They 
have themselves very popular, 
too, by a voluntary concession of 
tenant right which has just been 
into law. 

The constitution, we should add, 
works well in the colony, which has 
become a kingdom. The English 
are satisfied, which is a great deal 
to be able to say, and the Maories 
give no trouble, even in New Zea- 
land. I—let me drop the historian 
style of ‘we’—am rejoiced at this 
sign of good spirit on the part of my 
new countrymen. I shall hear even 
better accounts, I dare say, when I 
rejoin them; but at present I am 
sitting upon a ruined arch of London 
Bridge—in the old London—musing 
upon the memories of the past. I 
am writing upon the spot also, which 
fact will, I hope, account for an 
occasional relaxation of my style 
from its accustomed dignity. 

8. 


THE BRITISH BABY. 


HAT a grand old institution is 

that of the British baby, al- 
though it is by no means an insular 
institution, but is supposed to have 
had its rise originally somewhere 
in Mesopotamia. Either the laugh- 
ing or the weeping philosopher 
might do a great deal of business 
with the British baby. The old 
Thracian philosophers used to cry 
when they were born and to laugh 
when they died; but we Christian 
islanders may blend our smiles and 
tears. We laugh over it, we joke 
about it. There is something comic 
in the whole affair; but neverthe- 
less there is a serious, more se- 
rious, most serious element of the 


case. 

Itis a blessed fact that the young 
British mother can only have one 
first baby. That first baby is her 
fetish. The quantity of things pur- 


chased‘ months and months before- 
hand for the unconscious Neogilus 
is beyond all conscience. The little 
limbs must be swathed in lawn, and 
the pillow consist of eider down. 
The ruling principle of the expen- 
diture seems to be that everything 
should be as expensive as possible, 
and, so far as may be, entirely use- 
less. Comes the doctor, sleek and 
smiling, watch in hand, and with 
the head of his ‘ perchloride of for- 
mile,’ vulgo chloroform, emerging 
from the breast-pocket of his coat 
—thanks to Her Gracious Majesty, 
who has set her suffering sex the 
example of not suffering more 

they are obliged. Comes the ma- 
tron, sister, or cousin, who assumes 
the charge, wear the keys, secures 
the plate-basket, and makes her 
initiatory experiments in house- 
keeping. Paterfamilias sometimes 
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tries on the housekeeping, and, gene- 
rally speaking, makes an utter mess 
of it. Comes Mrs. Gamp, with the 
inevitable umbrella and the pre- 
vailing taste for strong waters; but 
I protest against all nurses being 
included in the Gamp species, for 
some are kind, thoughtful, Chris- 
tianly souls enough. Then the 
British baby lords it over all, 
unconscious of its sovereignty. 
The British father and husband is 
wholesomely awoke to a sense of 
his true insignificance. He has his 
base uses, in the low way of paying 
bills, and the British baby generally 
stands a man in a twenty-pound 
note, and is cheap at that. He is 
therefore still to be fed, though his 
nourishment is a minor point to 
that of the baby; but he may eat a 
chop on the staircase or take a cut 
at the cold mutton on the sideboard. 
It is to be remarked, however, that 
this is the time for high revels 
below stairs, and exaggerated house- 
hold bills in the kitchen, and almost 
the first use that the mistress 
makes of recovered health and 
strength is to deal out monthly 
warnings. Come the sympathising 
lady-friends and the good old souls 
who slip half-crowns into the 
nurse’s hands to see the red mon- 
strosity, as if it were some /usus 
nature from Cochin China. Comes 
the inevitable poke in the sensitive 
ribs, and the ferocious grasp of the 
hand, and the absurd allusion to 
your chances of a prize at the 
forthcoming baby-show. Comes a 
prevailing atmosphere of caudle, 
and a bit of badetwerk done up 
with lace and spangles, called a 
berceaunette, and long voluminous 
robes and cloaks of a deep flaming 
colour. Come your friends and 
neighbours, making their inquiries, 
and dealing out their pasteboard, 
for which the good wife will deal 
out hers in return, with thanks for 
the honour of kind inquiries. And 
reposing in state in the midst, as 
if she had achieved some memo- 
rable action without parallel within 
living memory, is that good wife 
herself, having discharged a duty to 
the state, or rather, dropping levity, 
jet us say with Keble’s beautiful 
muse, that she— 
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* To the Great Father jifts her pale glad eye, 
Like a reviving flower when storms are hushed 
on high.’ 


That wonderful British baby! 
But as I said before, it so fortu- 
nately happens that every baby 
cannot be the first baby. But it is 
a singular matter of fact that the 
first baby has always got such fine 
eyes, and dimpled cheek, and is the 
very image of his father, and has 
such an intellectual forehead. All 
babies are so pretty that it becomes 
an astonishment how men and 
women should ever grow up ugly. 
As the babies come on fast, perhaps 
the mother reluctantly acknow- 
ledges that every egg is not a swan’s 
egg. Perhaps, good soul, she also 
admits that endless fineries are not 
absolute necessities for the baby. 
And I am bound to admit that 
women are very good to each other 
at these times, and manifest an im- 
mense lot of sincere sympathy. 
One will take off the other chil- 
dren, who, hearing they have 
got a new brother, insist that he 
shall come down and play at skip- 
ping-rope with them; and another 
will send all manner of coloured, 
worked shoes; and another will in- 
sist on providing beef-tea or calves’- 
foot jelly after her own peculiar 
recipe; and another will take her 
book and her work and sit beside 
the invalid for hours; and another 
will send grapes and flowers, and 
so on through the whole gamut of 
kind neighbourly offices. 

Then the British baby has to be 
registered and christened, and as the 
unsympathising law exacts a fine 
in case of non-registration the 
latter point is of importance. The 
church registers were kept so badly 
that the State insisted on having a 
registration of its own. Those who 
care more for Church than State 
make the parson note’the date of 
birth—an entry which gives them 
a double legal note of birth. The 
choosing of names, the choosing of 
godfathers and godmothers, are 
difficulties that encompass the un- 
conscious babe. The business of 
sponsorship is a very serious matter. 
It is simplified by the rule that per- 
mits parents to be sponsors; but 
for all that, parents generally prefer 
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the three sponsors among outsiders. 
It is a difficult thing to ask people. 
The modern idea that has encrusted 
the ecclesiastical idea is, that the 
godfather should present a silver 
mug, or knife, fork, or spoon, or 
something of that kind, and spon- 
sorship becomes a serious tax on 
one’s benevolence. I once told a 
lady that her godchildren had no 
pecuniary claim upon her, on the 
strength of which she knocked 
them out of her will. It would be 
much better if it were understood 
all round that nothing of the kind 
was either expected or desired; that 
you may make presents qué friend 
or qué relative, but not gud sponsor. 
Then you have no right to give a 
girl an ugly name. She will always 
resent it. Shak was an in- 
tensely sensible man, but he made 
a great mistake when he argued 
that there was nothing in a name, 
or rather he smiled when he put 
such nonsense on, pretty Juliet’s 
lips. There are many persons to 
whom many plain names have a 
directly repellent effect. There are 
certain names to which some people, 
perhaps from some vague associa- 
tions, can never takekindly. There 
are some which I cannot bear my- 
self. The British Paterfamilias 
generally respects the memory of 
his great-aunt and grandmother, 
and is willing enough to call her 
Susan or Jane. But the mother is 
rather like the Vicar of Wakefield's 
wife, who read novels when she 
was laid up and selected the fine 
name of the heroine. 

But as for the baby, whatever 
rudimentary arts he may develop, 
as, for instance, the art of suction, 
he does not show the slightest pos- 
sible glimpse of the development 
of a moral sense. His notions of 
sleep are simply inordinate. His 
times for awakening are the small 
hours, when all conscientious babies 
are asleep. He then displays a 
capacity for yelling, which other- 
wise could hardly be expected from 
so minute an insect. At other 
times he reclines, sucking his thumb 
in dim yearning after a pipe, or 
doubling his fist in lively anticipa- 
tion of life’s coming struggles. A 
baby is generally born looking ex- 


tremely old. One almost ins to 

alate whether the Platonic 

ry of reminiscence may not be 
true, and whether this alleged baby 
may not be some extremely old 
gentleman who has acted rather 
badly in another sphere of existence, 
and has had another mundane 
chance given him. Babies look aw- 
fully old and wrinkled when they 
are born; sometimes they look 
ninety, but aoe. a. them es 
as young as ei -forty. In a 
few days’ time they shake off the 
old existence, if they have had an 
old existence, and are fairly em- 
barked upon this real sea of human 
life, where they will have rocks and 
shoals and quicksands enough be- 
fore they can come into any sort of 
haven. You may become as philo- 
sophical as ever you choose over a 
baby. A foal or a puppy would 
scorn to be so helpless, and yet 
some of our philosophers think 
that, in the course of Darwinian de- 
velopment,.; the first baby was 
evolved, and. managed to grow up 
somehow or other. A jury of 
monthly nurses would tell you that 
it is simply impossible that a baby 
should shift for itself; and I 
think the old monthlies would pro- 
bably be more correct than the phi- 
losophers. I like it better that 
Mother Eve should take care of her 
firstborn, and even be consoled for 
the vanished glories of the lost 
Paradise. 


And yet there is something mad- 
dening about a baby. Boswell is 
re to have once said to Dr. 
Johnson, ‘Sir, what conld you do 
if you were shut up alone in a tower 
with a baby? I forget what the 
response was. ‘Sir, you are a fool,’ 
1 should sup , or comething 
equally laconic and straightfor- 
ward. The suggestion is an awful 
one, probably an impossible one ; 
but still the dread idea recurs— 
‘ What would a man do if he were 
shut up alone with a big baby? 
Charles Lamb held strong opinions 
on the subject of babies. When the 
young children came in, as he con- 
sidered, to spoi dessert, he forth- 
with proposed the health of the 
much calumniated King Herod. 
And yet there are many pleasant 














know of what an extent of adoration 
the British babe is susceptible, you 
would have to dive fathoms down 
into the deep maternal heart. How 
it prizes and doats upon the baby, 
and almost worships it, and would 
sacrifice dear life for the child. Pa- 


much of the new-found treasure, or 
because he agrees with the friend 
who condoles with him because he 
‘has had another misfortune ;’ but 
that, at least, is not the opinion of 
the mother, nor yet perhaps of the 
angel assigned to watch over the 


I entreat the reader to lay down 
these pages gently, lest he should 
disturb my British baby. 


THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
By A PERIPATETIC, 


MR. DISRAELI’s ‘ LOTHATR.’ 


HERE can be no doubt but Mr. 
Disraeli bas given us a truly 
remarkable work. It is said, not 
untruly we believe, that he solaced 
the peculiar cares of all that this 
country knows of supreme power 
by reverting to those literary pur- 
suits in which he won the laurels of 
twenty years ago. But the well- 
wishers of Mr. Disraeli—and they 
count more largely than the largest 
litical majority against him—may 
ina felt a little nervous when a 
man who has been Prime Minister 
descends once more into the literary 
arena. Beyond any Lothair, or 
Lothario, or hero that can be de- 
vised, Mr. Disraeli himself must be 
the hero of apy novel that Mr. 
Disraeli writes. No hero that imagi- 
nation could possibly invent could 
bring before us a career so brilliant, 
so remarkable, so fraught with in- 
tellectual interest as Mr. Disraeli’s 
career. A hero may be chosen, as Mr. 
Disraeli is apt to choose his heroes, 
from dukes and princes and mil- 
lionaires, who have at their command 
every imaginable resource of art and 
wealth, but in reality they all pale 
before that impressive intellectual 
grandeur which belongs to the his- 
torical fame of this veteran states- 
man. It is impossible, whatever 


the amount of effort to insure the 





end, that Mr. Disraeli could write a 
thousand pages without revealing 
the manner of man he is in the 
years of parliamentary conflict and 
power, and without giving us many 
carefully thought out views of con- 
temporary history and life. The 
anxiety arose whether so great a 
statesman might not suffer by either 
of two alternatives—whether he 
might not, as a mere novelist, give 
us something unworthy of his great 
position in the country, or, on the 
other hand, with the pretence of 
giving us astory, have given us mat- 
ter which would best take the form of 
speech or pamphlet. Any such ap- 
prehensions may be safely dismissed. 
Mr. Disraeli has been true to his 
literary art. He has given us a 
novel which may be called a perfect 
novel in dialogue, in incident, in 
description, in light and shadow 
and colour. He has, in a consum- 
mate way, vindicated his title, beyond 
all other titles, to be a man of let- 
ters, a greater Addison, a happier 
Montagu. ‘Lothair’ is a great 
novel, but it isa novel that could 
only have been written by a great 
gentleman and a great genius. 

It would be quite superfluous in 
us to give any account of a plot 
which is quite familiar to the coun- 


try and of personages which are 
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already the best-known people of 
the season. There is necessarily a 
great deal of gossip in society 
about the ges of the tale, 
and not unnaturally so, as Mr. Dis- 
raeli has the dangerous arts both of 
traiture and caricature; and in 

is trio of political novele—‘Co- 
ningsby,’ ‘Sybil,’ ‘Tancred’—there 
have been many portraits which 
have since been avowedly accepted 
as portraits. Mr. Disraeli would 
find himself utterly unable to divest 
himself of his daring habit of deli- 
neating his social surroundings. 
He has not given us any distinct 
= but he has largely and 
ily transferred to his por- 
traitures various incidents and 
touches of character, and this pho- 
tographic style cannot be misun- 
derstood. No doubt Lothair him- 
self, to a certain degree, is parallel 
with Lord Bute; the rejoicings in 
Scotland and England, on a scale 
which dwarfed the vaunted recep- 
tion of the Sultan, are the same in 
fact as in fiction. The Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, with their 
family, seem represented in the duke 
and duchess of the story; Professor 
Goldwin Smith, the ‘ wild man,’ as 
Mr. Disraeli once called him, is dis- 
tinctly reproduced ; Mr. Glynn, the 
whip, is imported bodily into these 
pages; we seem to catch views of 
the Bishop of Winchester, and of 
such men as Wiseman, Manning, 
and Antonelli; but Mr. Disraeli so 
ingeniously dovetails incidents, so 
mixes up in his fictitious characters 
things that would be irreconcilable 
in his real characters, that a direct 
identification appears to be impos- 
sible. We come to real historical 
ground when we see that Irish legis- 
lation is woven into the story, and 
that the very plot and substance of 
the story is laid on Italian ground, 
in the events peer | and follow- 
ing the day of Mentana. Even the 
Fenian movement in London is 
skilfully worked into the tale. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Disraeli was a 
cabinet minister and a prime minis- 
ter during these events, we certainly 
perceive that he has imposed no 
reticence upon himself. It may pro- 
bably be that this free handling of 
matters with which he was officially 
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concerned may subject him to muck 
criticism. It is much more to the 

to say that his delineation 
of Jesuit wiles to win over an 


u the stage, characters 
louie indicated, whose talk is 
eminently ¢ istic, and who 
disappear almost immediately, 
having enlivened the story and 
hel its action. The thoroughly 
English character of St. Aldegonde 
is carefully worked out, with his 
whimsical British complaints. ‘What 
I want in November is a slice of cod 
and a beefsteak, and by Jove I never 
could get them: I was obliged. to 
come to tow It is no joke to have 
to travel three hundred miles for a 
slice of cod and a beefsteak.’ It is 
an example of Mr. Disraeli’s free- 
dom that he makes Bertram say to 
the hero, ‘I will take you to the 
smoking-room and introduce you to 
Bright, and we will trot him out on 
primogeniture.’ Here is a remark 
which has as much truth as banter: 
‘ Threescore and ten at the present 
day is the period of romantic pas- 
sion. As = our weep he 
agenarians they avenge 
of our cold-hearted youth.’ ‘Lord 
and Lady Clonmore, so -look- 
ing and agreeable that they were as 
good at a dinner-party as a couple 
of first-rate entrées.’ Talking of 
dinner, we may observe that Mr. 
Disraeli is apparently very fond of 
ortolans. In one of his earlier 
novels he expresses an aspiration 
that he might die eating ortolans to 
the sound of solemn music; and in 
the present work ortolans crop up 
on several occasions. Tho character 
of Mr. Phoebus, the test of 
inters and lord of an A®gean isle, 
is wonderfully represented. Mr. 
Phoebus has an original theory on 
the subject of public instruction and 
rimary schools. He ‘does not in- 
flere with them, but he regrets 
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thing, and therefore he ought to 
have both a theatre and a wife.’ 
Lothair, the hero, is a kind of repre- 
sentative man. He is a sort of a 
Lothario. Before the story is thirty 
pages old a says to the 
Duchess, while taking a stroll on 
an early day of their acquaintance, 
‘I would ask your Grace’s 


sion to offer my hand to your dangh- 


ter. The Duchess parries the 
question with maternal adroitness. 
Whereupon Lothair has a very 
grand affection for a heroine who 
isa Garibaldian, and a Platonic 
affection for a saint who is on the 
side of the Papalini. We therefore 
greatly admire the cool effrontery 
with which he turns to his first 
love at the last, and, unabashed 
by any consciousness of the awful 
lies he is telling, makes the un- 
blushing avowal, ‘I have com- 
mitted many mistakes, doubtless 
many follies; have formed many 
opinions and have changed many 
opinions ; but to one I have been 
constant, in one I am unchanged, 
and that is my adoring love for you.’ 
We expect that Lothair will be 


ee in a parliamentary 


ie we have as yet given no no- 
tice of the seriousness and thought- 
fulness of Mr. Disraeli’s work, which 
is marked with reverence, and, we 
regret to say, with some little irre- 
verence as well. More beautifully 
finished descriptions of Rome and of 
Jerusalem we have nowhere seen; 
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riper sentences from long t. 
ence we have never read. Mr. Dis- 
raeli does not shrink from discussing 
the gravest matters ; his mind has 

cath been busy on the scientific 


eeply he does so with evident sin- 
cerity. It is impossible to read his 
— without recognising Sapanes i _ 
viduality on every w 
we do so every r fealing of political 
sympathy, or even of political anta- 
gonism, yield to those of admiration, 
and even warmer than ad- 
miration. . 


INTRODUCTIONS. 

Among the curiosities of civilisa- 
tion you will, after all, rarely find 
anything more curious than an in- 
troduction. A few cabalistic words, 
a bow, an upraised hat, and the 
chevaux de frise of English reserve 
utterly melts away. Now I am not 
going to rail against English eti- 
quette and reserve. The longer I 
live the more sense and reason do I 
discover in the rules of etiquette. 
Such rules are the epitomised re- 
sults of long and complicated expe- 
riences. But they are especially 
rules which society has devised for 
the protection of its weaker mem- 
bers; and the stronger members of 
society may hold them in solution, 
— ply them or not apply them 

ing to the merits or exigencies 
ae each case as it may arise. There 
is, I think, in the present genera- 
tion, a tendency to escape from the 
narrowness the mere letter, 
whether in the written law or in 
the still more powerful unwritten 
law of etiquette, to the freedom of 
the intention. An Oxonian will no 
longer adjust his glass in his eye, 
and regret that he cannot pull a 
fellow out of a hole in the Cher- 
well because he had never had 
the honour of being introduced to 
him. And men who know each 
other perfectly by sight or repute 
have been known to pass each other 
without a word in the Via Mala or 
on the Pyramids. People are not 
so stiff and narrow now. ‘But,’ I 
said, oracularly, raising my voice, 
to my friend Mr. Harry _ Bobus, 
‘I hope never to live to see 

20 





; | hanged 
for continental laxity.’ ‘Confound 
your im ce, Mr. P. P.!’ re- 
turned Bobus, a youth of an 
irreverent frame of mind, ‘ what do 
you mean by talking about society ? 


I’m society.’ It was a sublime an- 


pier at Boulogne. I was tired of 
the boulevards and was recruiting 
with a little sea-bathing ; and two 
or three daysafter my arrival Bobus 
broke in upon me at my hotel. I 
gave him such of my company as I 
could spare from the writing of these 
immortal papers. Just at this mo- 
ment the Maravillier girls passed me. 
They were pleased to salute me with 
a very gracious smile, I suppose on 
the strength of my great-aunt having 
been a Maravillier. ‘ What awfully 
swell girls!’ said Bobus—he has 
never been able to shake off the 
absurd slang which he picked up 
during his very temporary sojourn 
at Oxford—‘I have seen them a 
dozen times in the grounds of the 
Etablissement, and bave wondered 
so much who they are. I wish you 
would give me an introduction.’ I 
discovered afterwards that Harry 
Bobus had been ‘ loafing about after 
them’—I use his own coarse term, 
for which and for the confession I 
equally reproved him—and his exist- 
ence had been scornfully ignored. 
I confess that I hesitated. 1 wonder 
whether that elderly Miss Maravillier 
would thank me for introducing 
a mere detrimental to her nieces. 
Bobus had been plucked at college. 
I had no.doubt but all through life 
his destiny would be to get plucked 
in one way or another. He was 
well dressed and good-looking, and 
had plenty of small-talk, but was 
not well off either for cash or clever- 
ness. But I thonght that the lad 
would be dull since I could give 
him so little of my company, and 
the girls would be pleased to have 
a good-humoured fellow to fetch 
- comny for them; and it would 

only a passing uaintance, for 
I meant to take Bobus back with me; 
and Miss Maravillier would never 
disapprove of anything I did; and 


Kate Maravillier, say in about seven 
years’ time; and 1 shrewdly suspect 
that my name has disappeared out 
of that little codicil to old Miss 
Maravillier’s will, either to show 
her indignation at the unwise in- 
troduction or to a t the limited 
resources of frie Bobus. 


My first feeling naturally is that one 
cannot be too cautious about them ; 
but then I recollect the wise saying 
of a good man, that after all - 
dence is a rascally virtue. What 
one has to say respecting a personal 
introduction is doubly true in the 
case of a letter of introduction. A 
letter of introduction is virtually a 
sort of letter of credit. You are A, 
we will sup and you assure B 
that C will be kind to him, and you 
assure C that B will be worthy of 
his kindness. It assumes, in fact, 
that we are all three well-regulated 
letters of the alphabet. A letter of 
introduction is, to me at least, a 


both to one’s good faith and sense 
of a = tality —— ee 
nerosity an itality. a rule, 
you can ny favours on 
those who have showed kindness to 
you: you can only repay it by 
showing kindness to others, and so 
expand the ever-widening circle of 
mutual good offices. Consequently, 
I rarely feel at liberty to refuse, and 
never at liberty to ignore, a letter 
of introduction. And there are only 
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of ple, and a cer- 
f life in which these 
tial service. A time 
which, upon the whole, 
rather not increase the 
of your acquaintance. Your 
are formed, your habits fixed, 
friendships made, and you do 
much care to advance by a hair’s 
readth beyond your wonted groove. 
I need wy say that I should 


sEggESESE 
‘i 


encroachments. But still they are 
feeli which consciously or un- 
ne spe bSom agg f 
large proportion o' i t is 
in the fresh morning of life, when 
@ man is commencing his career, 
whether he is striking out into the 
world of politics, or is follow- 
ing a humbler, and, in comparison, 
@ more secluded path at a fixed 
locality, in one of the learned 
a that the great worth 
of good introductions comes into 
play. It is not too much to say 
that the introductions given at this 
period lend a decided tinge to all 
the future colour of one’s life. There 
are certain by whom, almost 
to the last, introductions are assi- 
duously sought as essential elements 
to their success in life. It fre- 
quently ~ + that the lawyer, 
the doctor, the schoolmaster, con- 
siders each additional introduction 
as an additional step in the exten- 
sion of their connection ; and exten- 
sion of connection is the single 
condition of progress and profes- 
sional advancement. 

I cannot but think that if some 
of the restrictions of ety were 
construed in a more liberal spirit 
there would be more ‘sweetness ’ 
and ‘light’ in the world, and it 
would amore graceful and a 
happier world to live in. I imagine 
that they do these things better on 
the Continent and in the United 
States. I have heard of a clergy- 
man who travelled all over the 
States, and was received every where 
with boundless hospitality, with no 
other credentials than a commenda- 
tory letter from an English bishop 
commending him to the kindness of 
all Christian people. Much of this 
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kindness is shown to visitors at a 
Church Congress, or a meeting of 
the British Association. Your own 
friends pc ee uite full, but 
you find yourself billeted on some 
worthy family, who admit you into 
kind and sudden intimacy and treat 
yo u with unbounded benignity and 
ospitality. It is well known that 
when public men are on a tour for 
some religious 0 yy purpose, 
they are conveyed from house to 
house, and their line of travel repre- 
sents something like a triumphal 
progress. Might not something of 
this kind be done in a more limited 
and private way? For instance, if 
you are making a long 
tour over a lonely line of country, 
why should you sit down in a knoll 
of the turf for your sandwiches ? or, 
if a heavy rain comes on, why should 
you only resort to a cottage or a 
public-house? or, if you have 
missed the train at a little station 
and must wait for hours before 
another train comes, why should 
you consume your time and your- 
self by stamping up and down 
within that air-swept shed? Why 
should you not at once resort to the 
residence of the squire or the parson, 
briefly mention your mischance,and 
be assured of courtesy, rest, and re- 
freshment? You need no introduc- 
tion: the mischance itself is an 
introduction. I can imagine no 
chance more grateful than finding a 
stranger with simple faith appealing 
to my sense of courtesy and brother- 
hood. He sball partake of my 
tankard and sit among my books; 
and he shall either have my humble 
converse or partake of that better 
silent converse solid books will give 
him as he lounges on restful sofa or 
in arm-chair. I may be ‘ entertain- 
ing angels unawares,’ or my poor 
blessing shall return into my own 
bosom. The misfortune is that one 
hardly ever gets the chance of doing 
a simple act of kindness. The 
selfish and conventional type of our 
age has been destructive of anything 
of the kind. A man would not run 
the chance of being stared at, and 
would think it a decided ‘ grind’ to 
have to make any explanatory re- 
marks. Moreover, a man would 
probably think it a great bore to 
2P 
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have to make himself agreeable at a 
great house; he would prefer to be 
alone that he may cogitate or read. 
No thinking man ought to be an- 
noyed at being obliged to take re- 
fage in a cottage for an indefinite 
time, or to d some hours at a 
small station. Probably he has got 
his writing-case with him, and if he 
has not got his book, he has his 
thoughts. Some of the hardest work 
I have ever done has been wrought 
under such untoward circumstances. 
But I believe I have a knack of 
coming out strong under creditable 
circumstances, I nearly worked 
through the Ethics of Aristotle in 
an omnibus, but then the study of 
the great founder of the peripatetic 
philosophy came, I suppose, na- 
turally easy to the Peripatetic. 

I have met with persons who 
have told me that they considered 
introductions to be altogether supe- 
rerogatory. They are so confident 
in their station, character, and ad- 
dress, so perfectly assured that they 
are able to win their way whenever 
they choose to do so—and not with- 
out valid reasons also—that they 
hold that introductions are altoge- 
ther a relic of a vanished eeremo- 
nial. Theodore Hook used to say 
this sort of thing; and there may 
be people who think it necessary to 
make the acquaintance of those to 
whom they cannot obtain an imme- 
diate formal introduction. I have 
often noticed this eccentricity on the 
part of worthy people, and I can only 
explain it on the theory of some 
vague, ill-regulated yearning for 
sympathy, or on the theory of ro- 
mantic nonsense of which neither 
they nor ourselves could give any 
rational account. But when Haroun 
Alraschid went about in disguise, 
and was obliged, when he got him- 
self into circumstances of difficulty, 
to own himself Haroun Alraschid, 
he was not always believed to be 
the Caliph. And a conventional 
world will hardly credit that a man 
is aman of sense and status when 
he does anything op to the 
conventio ideas of their great 
social requisites. The general im- 

ion on the subject of introduc- 
ions is that we should be both more 
careful and more liberal in the 
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matter. A fresh acquaintance is 
often like fresh air. It liberates 
the fixed atmosphere, and lets in 
the helpful ozone that purifies and 
quickens social life. We would de- 
sire that an ampler and freer circu- 
lation of these social notes should 
pass current in the world. Espe- 
cially in the case of young men 
beginning their life in London, I 
would earnestly inculcate the neces- 
sity of some thoughtfulness and 
generosity. At the same time there 
ought to be much more care and 
forethought than is often the case 
with these social instruments. No 
man has a right to sow his intro- 
ductions broadcast, inflicting a cer- 
tain amount of annoyance and 
a when unworthy de- 
mands are made upon your good 
Offices, and discrediting an institu- 
tion which ought to be scrupulously 
and jealously maintained—the insti- 
tution which is twice blessed, in con- 
ferring hospitality on the stranger, 
and honour on the absent friend who 
introduces him. 


THE LETTERS OF SIR G. ©. LEWIS 
AND OF SIR CHARLES BELL." 


The letters of Sir G. C. Lewis and 
of Sir Charles Bell are certainly 
books which ought to be bracketed 
together. At the first view there 
are many points of contact and 
similarity. Each grea’ 
eminence in his own walk of life; 
each had a scientific order of mind ; 
each wrote letters well worthy of 
ae pein ~ at a time when letters 

ad not degenerated, through the 
penny postage, into mere messages ; 
each had an able and affectionate 
brother to whom the world is in- 
debted for these memorial pages ; 
each had that same initial title, 
whatever its value may happen to 
be; each was prematurely cut off 
by sudden acute illness. There are 
here certainly a crowd of similari- 
ties. But although the parallel is 
more complete than that between 


* ‘Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George 
Coraewall Lewis, Bart., to Various Friends.’ 
Edited by his Brother, the Rev. F. G. 
Lewis. Longmans, 

* Letters of Sir Charles Bell, Selected 
from his Correspondence,’ Murray. 
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Macedon and Mormouth, there is 
also a wonderful difference between 
the two types of moral and intel- 
lectual excellence presented to us 
in these contemporaneous volumes 
of mixed biogr and autobio- 
graphy. Let us just glance at the 
primary impressions left behind by 
these life-like and instructive books. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis hada 
mind absolutely dominated by the 
love of knowledge. His supreme 
happiness was to be reading and 
writing ; and he tells us that his 
method was to read when he had 
vag’ of time and to write when 
had only scraps of time. His 
was the celebrated apothegm, that 
life would be very tolerable save for 
its amusements. The meeting of 
Parliament was ‘abominable;’ to 
become a Cabinet minister was a 
bore. He was a student after the 
fashion of the great students of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. The attitude of his mind was 
always that of critical inquiry. He 
saw through the ‘dry light’ of phi- 
losophy, and he saw far whatever 
way he looked. His mind always 
took the negative side by a kind of 
instinct. With lynx-like cleverness 
he discerned when a controversialist 
had not proved his case; but the 
flaw in his mental constitution was 
that he proceeded to conclude that 
the ae case would never be 
vi He was content that 
iebuhr and Arnold should pull 
down the fanciful structures of 
early Latin history, but he declined 
to endorse any of their reconstruc- 
tions. Perhaps the only thing that 
could seriously annoy him was the 
declared belief that a man could 
live to a hundred. His hard intel- 
lect was singularly lucid and pas- 
sionless, undimmed by a prejudice 
or a sympathy. His leading aims 
were to verify or tocontradict. His 
intense industry, acuteness, sense, 
and integrity commanded for him a 
degree of respect hardly paralleled 
in political and literary circles. But 
he Viges us the impression that 
while his intellect was developed to 
the utmost point of human develop- 
ment, the other faculties, which re- 
quire equal development for the 
unity and balance of human nature, 
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were somewhat starved. His most 
human and redeeming feature was 
that he was always capable of a 
hearty laugh. Sir John Pakington 
said the other night in the House 
of Commons that the cares of the 
War Office had killed Sir George 
Lewis and other war ministers. 
Bat it was when he was Secretary- 
at-War that he composed his Latin 
disquisition on ‘ Hey-diddle-diddle,’ 
almost his solitary joke, which 
would make us imagine that these 
cares were not overwhelming. His 
familiar letters showed as much 
erudition as his familiar wit. He 
writes a book on the ‘ Astronomy 
of the Ancients,’ and then, in a letter 
to his brother, he discusses the gar- 
dens of the ‘ Ancients.’ He explains 
that they were not gardens at all, 
but only shrubberies with bits of 
statuary about them. The ‘An- 
cients’—those repellent, strange- 
garbed people—were to him as real 
as the ‘ moderns’ who elbowed him 
in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. He discusses the matter of 
yesterday with the same philosophic 
calmness and detail as the matter of 
two thousand years ago, and the 
matter of two thousand years ago 
with the same carefulness and 
anxiety for accuracy as if it ruled 
the living interests of to-day. Yet 
his stupendous attainments did not 
save him from an average crop of 
blunders. He believed that the 
Crimean war would never result in 
a peace. He believed that the Ame- 
rican war would not terminate in a 
disreption. Perhaps he was equally 
mistaken, demonstrably mistaken, 
when he disbelieved in centena- 
rianism, and utterly denied that 
there was any interpretation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Intense cau- 
tion and incredulity, perhaps, after 
all, are not the best intellectual in- 
struments. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has left no mark in our 
history. The editor of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ has left no mark in 
our literature. One of the oddest 
things about him is that he could 
not understand the popularity of 
Dickens and Macaulay. It is not 
difficult to detect the thousand 
faults, which, as Oliver Goldsmith 
said, might be proved to be as 
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many beauties, in these 
writers. But not to ~~ oaes the 
reasons of that popal indicates 
a certain intellectual 
and deficiency of sympathy. As we 
look at his stupendous attainments 
we are reminded of the corded 
strands of an athlete’s arm. The 
strength is prodigious, but the man 
may not be very strong. Muscular 
force is one thing, and vital force is 
a different thing. We have always 
greatly respected the character of 
Sir G. C. Lewis—the effect of this 
biography is to heighten that re- 
spect—but we are unable to see that 
* he was a great statesman, a great 
writer, or even a great man. 

Sir Charles is of a different 
order of men, more lovable, and 
without a certain kind of stateliness 


d by Sir George Lewis. 
Powis considered in broad 
masses, historically, a. 80- 
ciologically even ; Bell was probably 
capable of doing the same, but he 
rather looked upon men with an 
intense human individual interest. 
With him the feelings of the poet 
and the painter are always strug- 
gling for expression. He had that 
tenderness and imaginativeness 
which are not uncommon with men 
of profoundly scientific thought, 
such as Buffon and Faraday. He 
came up from Edinburgh to London, 
with great talent and with the repu- 
tation for great talent, to try his 
fortune; and after many years he 
returned to Edinburgh once more, 
as Professor in his University, the 
post, which, to his modest ambition, 
seemed highest and most honourable 
of all posts. He took a big, dark, 
dilapidated house in Soho Square, 
which once belonged to Speaker 
Onslow, whither he consigned his 
museum, his house pupils, his kins- 
men, and his servants, and with all 
his energies went in for that great 
London practice in which lage 
sums are earned and expend 
During all these years in London he 
corresponded almost daily with his 
brother in language of frankness 
and affection which it is difficult to 
read wholly unmoved. Even in the 
London streets and squares, where 
once he delighted to lose himself, 
observing all the details of the mo- 
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notonous life around him, he keenly 
noticed each 
* Now, too, the 
dark, the light through ‘the 
= po pay and the 
istance is bright and enticing.” 
Unlike Sir George, he did not des- 
ise the rational amusements of 
ife ; the theatre, the o; and the 
fine arts were for him enthusi- 
astic relaxations. But his greatest 
delight, especially if he had been 
per‘orming an operation, was to get 
away to country scenes and sounds. 
His way was made easy for him. 
Both men of science and men of 
letters gave him a warm and kindly 
appreciative reception. Abernethy, 
who always concealed kindness of 
heart under roughness of manner, 
was more than civil to him, and 
Sydney Smith wrote to Jeffrey : ‘ He 
is modest, amiable, and full of zeal 
and enterprise in his profession. I 
could not have conceived that any- 
thing could be so perfect and beau- 
tiful as his wax models.’ It is a re- 
markable instance of his energy that 
directly he heard of the battle of 
Waterloo he started off to the field 
of action to enlarge his knowledge 
of gunshot wounds. His surgical in- 
struments proved sufficient passport. 
The line he took up was the perform- 
ance of capital surgical operations 
on the French prisoners. It is re- 
markable that almost simultane- 
ously we have just had two new and 
most vivid accounts of the field of 
Waterloo. One of them is contained 
in the ‘ Letters of Sir C. Bell;’ the 
other is in General Mercer's ‘ Journal 
of the Waterloo Campaign.’ There 
is a considerable similarity in the 
twoaccounts. Each ofthem mentions 
the curious fact that the und 
where the French lay seemed a sort 
of library: each French soldier 
carried with him into the field the 
little book, partly printed, which 
he was obliged to keep, containing 
a code of rules and his receipts for 
pay. He thought his French: 
patients looked little better than 
mere banditti; ‘there was a resent- 
ful, sullen rigidness of face, a firm- 
ness in their dark eyes as they lay 
half-covered in the sheets.’ Mr. 
Lockhart, in the ‘Life of Scott,” 
mentions that one of his letters had 
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Herschel and Brewster; 
‘My niece’s dancing-master having 
acted the king the night before, I 
had no difficulty.’ 

There are some ‘moments’ of 


was unquestionably the promulga- 
tion of his discoveries in the nervous 
system. These, with the discoveries 
of Dr. Marshall Hall in the same 
direction, have been the greatest 
achievementsofour agein this branch 
of medical investigation. Itisclaimed 
his editor, on the great authority 
of Miiller the physiologist, that his 
discoveries are as im t as that 
of the circulation of the blood. His 
wife tells us how he placed sheets 
of paper one over the other to slow 
how the nerves increased in com- 
plexity, by every superadded func- 
tion, until, from the first necessary 
or original act, they came to the 
grand object of man’s perfection in 
voice and expression. An account 
of his discoveries in the nervous 
system is now contained in the later 
editions of his Bridgewater Treatise. 
The writing of this Treatise, ‘On 
the Hand,’ was another epoch in 
Bell’s career. The result was that 
his mind was thoroughly saturated 
with the argument for design. It 
overflowed in his conversations, 
his letters, his addresses to the 
British Association. Once he said 
that he should like to show men 
of science how God Almighty made 
ropes and arches and other thin 
which they attempted to do. in 
* The Hand’ he concludes: ‘Reasons 
accumulate at every step for a higher 
estimate of the living soul, and give 
us assurance that its condition is the 
final object and end of all this 
machinery and of their successive 
revolutions.” We doubt not but 
Sir Charles Bell would have added 
that there were at least two other 
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epochs in his life of tremendous im- 
to himself—the time when 
got married and the time when 
he commenced fly-fisher. The wife 
was the sister of his brother’s wife, 
and it is touching to see how intensely 
he lived in the affections of the 
family group around him. We would 
willingly have some more of his 
letters to his wife both before and 
after marriage. ‘I see a God in 
everything, my love,’ he writes to 
his fiancée ; ‘it is the habit of my 
mind. Do you think I could have 
been employed as I have been with- 
out contemplating the Architect? 
There Iam an enthusiast.’ After his 
marriage he quotes to his wife Luc 
Hutchison’s account of her Colonel, 
‘which would make a true history 
of more handsome management of 
love than the best romancers 
describe,’ and adds: ‘Is not this 
true of all married folk of any 
soul? He took to fly-fishing 
because he felt his intense need of 
the country; and when he was in 
the country he felt the need of some 
object to occupy his mind. Thus 
he gleefully writes: ‘I have got an 
order for Lord Cowper’s water at 
Panshanger, which is a sweet valley 
with a pretty running water. The 
trout are as as young salmon, 
and give me great sport. These 
English parks are, as you weil know, 
the great ornaments of England. 
They afford solitude and picturesque 
beauties. We make our temporary 
home in some adjoining village inn. 
These inns have every comfort in a 
small way. Without these little 
expeditions I am quite certain that 
I could not live in London.’ Sir 
Charles had found out at least one 
simple secret of happiness. We can 
very well understand how, when he 
had written anything particularly 
good in his book ‘On the Hand,’ it 
was after a day’s quiet fishing. 
‘ That varying darkness of the brown 
rushing waters, the pools, the rocks, 
the fantastic trees—go round the 
world you shall not see these unless 
you have a fishing-rod in your hand.’ 
Ge enjoyed his fishing to perfection 
when he got back to Scotland, and 
especially when he could go fishing 
with Christopher North. Nor did 
Professor Wilson forget to comme- 
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morate him in ‘ Blackwood.’ ‘ Now 
fora fish. Let’s show the heaviest 
salmon in the Tweed. Would that 
Sir Charles Bell were here, who 
excels in all that he tries—artist, 
anatomist, angler of the first water 
—that we might yield to him the 

ence and see a fish taken in 
perfection,’ 

A good deal of solid quotation 
might be obtained from the Lewis 
correspondence, both respecting 
history and the history of literature. 
Correspondence with or respecti 
such people as Sir Edmund H 
Mr. Mill, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, and 
Mr. E. A. Freeman cannot fail to be 
intellectually instructive and stimu- 
lating. Indeed we will admit that 
the Lewis book is more intellectual 
than the Bell book, but Sir Charles 
Bell is both more readable and more 
= As a compromise, Sir 

harles shall give us two medical 
— respecting statesmen, as 

ere is something of which the 
world was hardly aware, that, 
humanly speaking, the deaths of 
Canning and of Windham were pre- 
ventable. ‘What a world it is! 
Poor Canning has been lost by his 
own folly. May I not say so? When 
he last visited the king he was 
holding his handkerchief to his 
mouth: “ What is the matter?” said 
Sir William Knighton. He said he 
was salivated. Knighton found him 
very ill, forced him to go home and 
to call his physician. They found 
inflammation of the chest far ad- 
vanced.’ To use medical language, 
he was lost by neglect, loss of time, 
and imprudence. Again he writes: 
* You will perceive by the newspapers 
that they have succeeded in killing 
Windham. Itis a pity to lose such 
a man at any time. They ought 
not to have operated on him, and so 
I told Lynn.’ Windham had injured 
his hip by his exertions atafire. A 
number of surgeons were called in, 
and we are elsewhere told—in the 
Windham correspondence — that 
there was a regular parliamentary 
division on the question of the ope- 
ration, in which the ‘ ayes’ fatally 
had it. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis had 
every outward advantage. He had 
the education of Eton and Christ 


Church; he inherited a title and 
an estate. But he had the power of 
turning every advantage to a greater 
advantage, of making each talent 
ten. Even when to go abroad 
for his health, he made this a step 
- aby and “opr agree 

er no olar ever wor 
half so heres he did, and conse- 
pares hers took the highest honours 
in the University and society, in poli- 
tics and gerne He bess yr 
possessed comprehen e 
English chamactorlatinn. of straight- 
forwardness and intelligibility, and 
thus he was even a greater favourite 
in the City, as Finance Minister, than 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. He 
was weighted with that character 
which in English eyes fills a larger 
space than cleverness. That charac- 
ter and cleverness were sey ee 
sessed by Sir Charles Bell. Buta 
man of science, though his claims 
may be intrinsically stronger, is 
rarely so much before the country 
as a Cabinet Minister, especially 
when that Cabinet Minister has been 
the editor of a great party review. 
But it is difficult to exaggerate the 
great good wrought by this great 
surgeon, Sir Charles Bell. He healed 
or alleviated suffering to an indefi- 
nitely great extent; he expanded the 
limits of medical knowl ; and in 
his Bridgewater Treatise he has made 
a valuable and lasting addition to 
the literature of science and natural 
theology. He has unconsciously left 
behind him one of the most winning 
portraitures that have ever graced 
medical biography. We have no 
ability or desire to strike anything 
resembling a balance between such 
men as Sir George Lewis and Sir 
Charles Bell, but there is a moral 
on the surface of the history of each 
which may be given in the words of 
the poet of the ‘ Golden Year:’ 

* But well I know 

That unto him who works, and feels he works, 

This same grand year is ever at the doors.’ 


KELLY versus KELLY. 


There has been such a succession 
of causes célébres of late in our courts 
of judicature that the importance 
of the typical case of Kelly v. Kelly, 
the appeal on which was recently 
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us 
concerning which his 
i Bre attempted to construct 
some sail of philosophy in his 
summing-up of the Mordaunt case. 
He said, truly enough, that it was 
no man’s taste for abominations— 
for any ordinary divorce case would 
yield vath—winiah led to the publi- 
cation of these cases, but special 
circumstances and interests con- 
nected with special cases. So far 
Lord Penzance, a little in the style 
of the leading article. We have 
certainly had at least two great 
cases which have overshadowed the 
importance of the humble suit to 
which we desire to draw attention. 
The Mordaunt case compromised 
imperial as well as Warwickshire 
interests; until the Prince’s plea- 
sant, innocent letters dispelled all 
illusions, the trial had a political im- 
rtance, and threatened a serious 
low to monarchical institutions. 
Had that other great cause, of Dr. 
Williams v. the Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset—a case in which an 
illustrious physician sustained an 
meaenaiicded injury, under circum- 
stances which forbade vindictive- 
ness—proceeded to determination, 
we should have had a case of hardly 
less intrinsic importance than the 
Mordaunt case. But let us get 
back to Kelly v. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly argued his own case, 
both in the first trial and in the 
appeal. He reminded us of the 
American orators, who keep the 
floor of the House day after day, 
and whose speeches are estimated 
by their constituents in proportion 
to their length. On the appeal, if 
we recollect rightly, counsel were 
not even called upon to respond to 
Mr. Kelly. Parsons can talk away 
in the pulpit without any fear of 
contradiction, but Mr. Kelly dis- 
covered that they could not do so 
in a law court. The judge made 
some very unpleasant and pungent 
remarks on the wrong-headed de- 
fendant. Yet the trial had an un- 


usual peculiarity for that unsavoury 
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court. Both husband and wife told 
their plain story honestly, and there 
was no dispute about the facts, and 
the matter altogether turned on the 
construction to be assigned to the 
facts. The judge’s doctrine of con- 
structive cruelty is b penny more 
open than he would admit to the 
imputation of being ‘judge-made 
law;’ but it is not so bad a circum- 
stance that judges should make 
good law. The decision went far to 
ae equity before technicalities. 
t distinctly recognised that moral 
torture was every whit as bad as 
physical violence. A hard-hearted 
man knows that any act of violence 
is as punishable by law as repu- 
diated by public opinion. But he 
may show his hard-heartedness in 
ways compared with which such 
violence would be positive mercy. 
In these days of refinement we 
obtain refined methods of cruelty, 
and the heavy, lame foot of the law 
is now slowly limping onwards 
with refined principles of justice. 
No suffering woman need now wait 
till the cowardly blow is struck if 
she can prove cowardly acts of re- 
straint, oppression, and intimida- 
tion. The whole case does great 
credit to Lord Penzance, who got 
into a regular literary swing in 
delivering his judgment. On his 
appeal, after Baron Channel! had 
delivered his own opinion and that 
of his brother Hannen, the judge- 
ordinary ‘ thought it right’ to wind 
up the case in language which re- 
stated his original judgment. ‘The 
appellant affirms that a new law 
has been made to meet his case, and 
that it will form a dangerous pre- 
cedent. I hope not. To the best 
of my judgment it is the case that 
is new, and not the law. I have 
searched the recorded decisions of 
the Matrimonial Courts in vain for 
a case the features of which in any 
considerable degree resemble the 
present. It has no parallel in the 
past, and as to becoming a prece- 
dent, it is hardly likely to find one 
in the future. So much injustice, 
so much perversion of mind, such 
abiding rancour for so trifling a 
cause, so much deliberate oppres- 
sion under provocation so slight, 
moral chastisement so severe ad- 
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ministered with so much system, 
maintained with such tenacity up 
to the time of so perilous a danger 
to health, with so utter a 


necessary 
that to an inflexible will should be 
added the power of self-deception 
in an inordinate degree, so that the 
promptings of angry resentment 
should be mistaken for the voice of 
duty, and that while religion 


should be put forward to sanction, 
and even enjoin, a harsh and cruel 
retaliation, the leading poo of 
religion, humility and 


orgiveness, 
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whether the ingenious judge of the 
Probate Court will lay down some 
constructive cruelty on the part of 
the wife which shall be parallel, 
mutatis mutandis, to the case of the 
husband. 
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